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Week Ending Friday, October 4, 1985 


National Historically Black Colleges 
Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5370. September 27, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The one hundred and two historically 
black colleges and universities in the United 
States have contributed substantially to the 
growth and enrichment of the Nation. 
These institutions have a rich heritage and 
tradition of providing high quality academic 
and professional training, and their gradu- 
ates have made countless contributions to 
the progress of our complex technological 
society. 

Historically black colleges and universities 
bestow forty percent of all degrees earned 
by black students in the United States. They 
have awarded degrees to sixty percent of 
the black physicians, sixty percent of the 
pharmacists, forty percent of the attorneys, 
fifty percent of the engineers, seventy-five 
percent of the military officers, and eighty 
percent of the members of the judiciary. 
Throughout the years, these institutions 
have helped many underprivileged students 
to develop their full talents through higher 
education. 

Recognizing that the achievements and 
aspirations of historically black colleges and 
universities deserve national attention, the 
Congress of the United States, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 186, has designated the 
week of September 23 through September 
29, 1985, as “National Historically Black 
Colleges Week” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of September 23 
through September 29, 1985, as National 
Historically Black Colleges Week. I ask all 
Americans to observe this week with appro- 


priate ceremonies and activities to express 
our respect and appreciation for the out- 
standing academic and social accomplish- 
ments of the Nation’s black institutions of 
higher learning. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-seventh day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and eighty-five, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11 a.m., September 30, 1985] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on September 28. 


Meeting With Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
September 28, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

During the past week we’ve been work- 
ing hard to advance the Middle East peace 
process and to try to improve U.S.-Soviet 
relations. I met with our good friend Presi- 
dent Mubarak of Egypt, and I'll be holding 
discussions this coming week with another 
longtime friend of the United States, King 
Hussein of Jordan. I hope to talk to you 
more about the Middle East next week. But 
today let me speak about our efforts to 
build a more constructive and stable long- 
term relationship with the Soviet Union. 

Both Secretary Shultz and I met with the 
new Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard She- 
vardnadze this past week. These meetings 
covered a broad global agenda, including 
the four major areas of the U.S.-Soviet 
dialog: human rights, regional and bilateral 
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issues, and security and arms control mat- 
ters. They enabled us to discuss at the most 
senior levels the key issues facing our two 
nations. I told the Foreign Minister I’m 
hopeful about my upcoming meeting with 
General Secretary Gorbachev, and I put 
forward some new ideas as well as my plans 
and expectations for that meeting. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister indicated 
that Mr. Gorbachev also is looking forward 
to these discussions. Furthermore, we 
agreed to set up a series of senior level 
discussions between our experts in prepara- 
tion for the Geneva meeting. Let’s be clear, 
however, that success will not come from 
one meeting. It must come from a genuine, 
long-term effort by the leadership of the 
Soviet Union as well as ourselves. The dif- 
ferences between us are fundamental in po- 
litical systems, values, and ideology as well 
as in the way we conduct our relations with 
other countries. 

The United States must and will be forth- 
right and firm in explaining and defending 
our interests and those of our allies. I went 
over with Mr. Shevardnadze Soviet actions 
in various parts of the world which we feel 
undermine the prospects for a stable peace, 
and I discussed with him the need for the 
Soviet Union to work with us seriously to 
reduce offensive nuclear arms. These weap- 
ons exist today, and there’s no reason why 
real reductions cannot begin promptly. 

Finally, I emphasized the need for a 
more productive Soviet response to our ef- 
forts in Geneva to begin a U.S.-Soviet dialog 
now on how to fashion a more stable future 
for all humanity if the research in strategic 
defense technologies, which both the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. are conducting, bears fruit. 
Mr. Shevardnadze indicated that the Soviet 
negotiators will present a counterproposal 
in Geneva to the initiatives we’ve taken 
there. We welcome this. It is important that 
the counterproposal address our concerns 
about reductions and stability just as we’ve 
sought to address Soviet concerns. And we 
hope it'll be free of preconditions and other 
obstacles to progress. We’re ready for tough 
but fair negotiating. You, the people, can 
distinguish diplomatic progress from mere 
propaganda designed to influence public 
opinion in the democracies. 


All too often in the past, political and 
public opinion, and sometimes government 
policy as well, have taken on extreme views 
of the U.S.-Soviet relationship. We have wit- 
nessed sometimes a near euphoria over a 
supposed coming together, at other times a 
feeling that the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. may 
somehow be at the brink of conflict. 


By holding to the firm and steady course 
we set out on 5 years ago, we’ve shown that 
there is no longer any reason for such 
abrupt swings in assessing this relationship. 
Our differences are indeed profound and it 
is inevitable that our two countries will 
have opposing views on many key issues. 
But we’ve intensified our bilateral dialog 
and taken measures, such as the recent up- 
grading of the crisis hotline, to ensure fast 
and reliable communications between our 
leaders at all times. 


Above all, I emphasized to the Foreign 
Minister, and will do so with Mr. Gorba- 
chev, that the overriding responsibility of 
the leaders of our two countries is to work 
for peaceful relations between us. So, what 
we're engaged in is a long-term process to 
solve problems where they’re solvable, 
bridge differences where they can be 
bridged, and recognize those areas where 
there are no realistic solutions, and, where 
they’re lacking, manage our differences in a 
way that protects Western freedoms and 
preserves the peace. The United States 
stands ready to accomplish this. 


Much more must be done, but the proc- 
ess is underway, and we will take further 
steps to show our readiness to do our part. 
With equal determination by the Soviets, 
progress can be made. We will judge the 
results as Soviet actions unfold in each of 
the four key areas of our relations. And I 
will be reporting to you further as prepara- 
tions for the November meeting proceed. 


Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 
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Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Remarks in an Interview With 
Representatives of Le Figaro, Together With 
Written Responses to Questions. 

September 26, 1985 





Views on the Presidency 


Q. There was a question I wanted to ask, 
Mr. President, which is, at a time when 
everybody would love to retire, how is it 
that you still feel you’ve got to run the 
biggest country in the world and the enor- 
mous burden that it represents? 

The President. Well, I only sought this job 
because I thought there were some things 
that needed to be done and that maybe I 
could help bring them about, and I just 
don’t want to leave the job unfinished. 

Q. What time in your career, which has 
been a long—political career, I mean, did 
you feel that you could run for the White 
House if it possibly was offered to you and 
that you would win in the end? 

The President. Well, I've always said that 
you don’t decide, the people tell you. The 
truth is I never sought or thought I ever 
would seek public office. I, as a performer, 
as an entertainer, I always thought that you 
kind of pay your way; so, I supported causes 
and candidates that I approved of. And, 
being an entertainer, I could attract an au- 
dience and so forth and, therefore, be 
useful at a fundraiser—things of that kind. 

Never did I ever dream in my wildest 
time that I would ever even want to be in 
public life. And then, at a time in our coun- 
try when our party was greatly divided— 
and all the friction, there was a group that 
came to me. And my first reply was a refus- 
al. This group that came wanted me to seek 
the governorship. And finally, they con- 
vinced me I had an obligation, I should do 
it and that I could win, and so, I ran. And I 
found out after I had won and was in the 
office that where I had thought that I was 
giving up a career, which I did love—in the 
other business—and that I’d find this very 
dull, I found out it wasn’t at all. 

And then, subsequent to 8 years in the 
Governor’s office, there were people that 
came and, on that basis, said that I should 
try for this. So, I did. 


Q. Is the American President, in fact, im- 
peded by the fact that he can’t run more 
than twice for the office? 

The President. 1 think that this country 
should look very seriously at that recent 
change in the Constitution which limits the 
President to two terms and see if they don’t 
feel that they have taken something away 
from democracy. After all, if the people—as 
they did in this country the one time for 
Roosevelt—want someone to serve them, 
they should have the right to vote for them. 

Q. It means that you could put forward or 
present an amendment against the 22d 
amendment? 

The President. Well, if I did that, I would 
do it at such a time to make it very plain 
that I was not doing it with myself in mind, 
I was doing it for whoever would be Presi- 
dent from now on. 

Q. Which would be, I suppose, the Re- 
publican Party? 

The President. Who knows. The only time 
it was ever four terms, extended, it was 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a Democrat. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

The President. Good to see you. 


Responses by the President to Questions 
Submitted by Le Figaro 


NATO Alliance 


Q. Mr. President, before going to Geneva, 
Mikhail Gorbachev will visit Paris on Octo- 
ber 2. You have often denounced the Soviet 
attempts to seduce Western Europe. Do 
you think, nevertheless, that the results of 
this trip can be useful to your November 
meeting or, on the contrary, that it repre- 
sents a threat for the NATO alliance? 

The President. I think General Secretary 
Gorbachev’s visit to France can be very 
useful both in its own right and with regard 
to my meeting with him in Geneva. It is 
particularly important that Mr. Gorbachev 
realize that our alliance stands strong and 
that the Soviet Union has to do its part—as 
we are ready to do ours—in a serious, 
honest effort to build more constructive re- 
lations. I am sure this will be made clear to 
the General Secretary during his visit to 
France. I know from my many meetings 
with President Mitterrand that he is a very 
forceful advocate of his views; that he 
favors a strong, united, and secure West; 
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and that he has no illusions about the Soviet 


system. 

The Soviet Union has long sought to 
divide the Western allies from each other 
and the people from their governments. 
They have never succeeded because the 
Western democracies have a partnership 
based on equality, common values, and a 
shared vision of the future. These ties have 
kept us strong, united, and determined to 
defend our mutual interests. We and our 
allies want to establish a more stable rela- 
tionship, but we cannot be lulled into a illu- 
sory peace that masks or ignores the real 
causes of tension between us. What we 
want is a just and secure peace. 

I will be looking with great interest at 
General Secretary Gorbachev’s visit to 
France. This will be his first trip to the 
West as a leader of the Soviet Union, and 
I'll be interested in President Mitterrand’s 
impressions. And, of course, I look forward 
to hearing what the General Secretary will 
have to say on all the issues between East 
and West, including nuclear arms reduc- 
tions. 

I have read often in the press that Gener- 
al Secretary Gorbachev is a new style of 


Soviet leader. I very much hope that, if 
true, then, he will pursue policies which 
will lead to a more constructive East-West 
relationship. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Depending on the outcome of the con- 
versations that President Mitterrand and 
the General Secretary will have, would you 
be susceptible to modifying the United 
States position for the Geneva summit? 

The President. Of course, I welcome 
President Mitterrand’s views as well as the 
views of our other allies. This is an impor- 
tant part of the preparations for my meet- 
ing with the General Secretary. We are pre- 
pared to listen to any positive, concrete 
proposals the Soviets may have, and we 
want to engage in a dialog on the full scope 
of the U.S.-Soviet relationship. 

My meeting with the General Secretary 
in November, and President Mitterrand’s 
next week, are important steps in a process 
that all of us in the West have been pursu- 
ing for a number of years—to build a more 
constructive relationship with the Soviet 
Union and a more secure future. We have 
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not come as far as I would have liked, and 
we should ask why that is. 

Does it serve the long-term Soviet inter- 
est or the interest of peace for them to 
keep well over 100,000 troops in Afghani- 
stan against the wishes of that country’s 
people? 

Is it in the long-term interest of a just 
world for the Soviet Government to ignore 
the obligations it assumed under the Helsin- 
ki accords and other international agree- 
ments, to deny its people some of the basic 
human rights that we in the West take for 
granted? 

Is it in the long-term interest of peace 
and stability for the Soviet Union to contin- 
ue to build up its military forces beyond 
defensive needs and to such levels that 
NATO has no choice but to respond by 
strengthening its own defenses? 

One of my objectives for Geneva is to put 
these kinds of questions to Mr. Gorbachev, 
in hopes that we can clear away some of 
the misunderstanding and narrow differ- 
ences wherever possible. But I also hope 
that, even before then, we can make as 
much progress as possible in all areas of our 
relations: human rights, regional issues such 
as Afghanistan, bilateral questions, and arms 
control. Arms control is, understandably, 
one of the central issues between us, but it 
is not the only one. We need to look hard at 
the fundamental sources of tension in our 
relationship if we are to be true to our re- 
sponsibilities to the peoples of our countries 
and the world. 


European Security and the Strategic 
Defense Initiative 

Q. From the point of view that the set- 
ting of a nuclear shield in the United States 
seems to put in question the principle of 
linkage, do you foresee a defense of Europe 
by conventional means? In your opinion, if 
there were to be a threat to European secu- 
rity and integrity, what would be the role of 
the French deterrent? 

The President. Let me make clear that 
there is no thought whatever of calling into 
question the principle of linkage between 
the U.S. and its European allies. The U.S. 
remains fully committed to the defense of 
its European allies, and our research under 
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the Strategic Defense Initiative seeks to 
strengthen that unalterable commitment. 

It will be years before we can make a 
judgment about the feasibility of defensive 
technologies. Meanwhile, we must continue 
to rely on our existing deterrent forces. 
NATO’s strategy of flexible response re- 
mains as valid today as when it was first 
adopted. 

The Strategic Defense Initiative does not 
replace the current energetic efforts to im- 
prove the conventional defenses of the alli- 
ance. Moreover, by countering ballistic mis- 
sile threats against all members of the alli- 
ance, including the United States, strategic 
defenses would strengthen the credibility of 
U.S. extended deterrence and NATO’s flexi- 
ble response doctrine by reducing the vul- 
nerability of United States reinforcements 
to Europe. 

Finally, the United States fully supports 
the independent French nuclear deterrent 
force, and the Strategic Defense Initiative 
does not weaken or call into question that 
support. 

Q. A corollary question, how do you 
intend to convince Europe, and especially 
West Germany, that SDI can improve their 
security? 

The President. Research into new tech- 
nologies which could provide effective de- 
fenses against nuclear attack is both pru- 
dent and necessary. Indeed, defensive sys- 
tems are consistent with a policy of deter- 
rence, both historically and in practical 
terms. 

Moreover, the Soviet Union clearly be- 
lieves in defenses. They continue to im- 
prove their ballistic missile defense system 
in place around Moscow. Their activities 
have violated the ABM treaty and raise 
even more serious questions about their 
future intentions. They have an extensive 
and longstanding strategic defense research 
program which is exploring many of the 
areas in which the United States is interest- 
ed, and they have a sizable headstart. Thus, 
the question should be, can we afford not to 
pursue this research? 

Effective defenses against ballistic missiles 
have the potential for enhancing deter- 
rence by increasing an aggressor’s uncer- 
tainties and helping reduce or eliminate the 
apparent military value of nuclear attack to 
an aggressor. The U.S. will continue its close 


consultations with our allies regarding SDI 
research. We would ultimately make a deci- 
sion on whether to deploy strategic defense 
systems only after consultations with our 
allies and negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, as envisioned by the ABM treaty. 

Q. Is the Strategic Defense Initiative, to 
which you intend to associate your Europe- 
an allies, only an update of the ABM 
system, or does it further mean a revision 
by the United States of its commitment to a 
nuclear protection of Europe? 

The President. The Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative is a research program to pursue vig- 
orously important new technologies that 
may be used to create a defense against 
ballistic missiles, which could strengthen de- 
terrence and increase the security not only 
of the United States but of our allies as well. 
The prevention of war through deterrence 
is fundamental to U.S. and NATO defense 
policy. If our research bears fruit, increasing 
reliance on defensive systems which threat- 
en no one would be fully compatible with 
that objective. In our SDI research, we seek 
to reduce the incentives—now and in the 
future—for Soviet aggression and thereby to 
ensure effective deterrence for the long 
term. This represents a reaffirmation, not a 
revision, of the U.S. commitment to the 
protection of Europe. 

Defensive technologies, should they 
prove feasible, would counter the threat 
posed by the massive growth of Soviet of- 
fensive nuclear forces during a period in 
which the United States exercised consider- 
able restraint. For it is a fact that while the 
United States significantly reduced the 
number of weapons in our nuclear arsenal, 
the Soviet Union was continually adding to 
its arsenal. SDI also responds to the Soviets’ 
longstanding and extensive strategic de- 
fense efforts. In the near term, then, SDI is 
a direct response to the Soviet efforts, 
which include longstanding advanced re- 
search in many of the areas we are now 
exploring, as well as the world’s only de- 
ployed antiballistic missile (ABM) system. 
Our program provides a powerful deterrent 
to any Soviet decision to break out of the 
ABM treaty, which in fact the Soviets are 
already violating. Our SDI research, howev- 
er, is fully compatible with the terms of the 
ABM treaty. 
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Because the security of the United States 
is inextricably linked to that of our friends 
and allies, the SDI program is not confining 
itself solely to an examination of technol- 
ogies with the potential to defend against 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, but it is 
also carefully examining promising technol- 
ogies with potential against shorter range 
ballistic missiles as well. An effective de- 
fense against short-range ballistic missiles 
would have a significant impact on deter- 
ring aggression against Europe. By reducing 
or eliminating the military effectiveness of 
such ballistic missiles, defensive systems 
have the potential for enhancing deter- 
rence against both nuclear and convention- 
al attacks on any members of our alliance. 

Q. Would the fact that France has clearly 
shown its doubts towards this project, de- 
spite your administration’s approval of the 
Eureka program, mean that its scientists 
and firms will be excluded from this trans- 
Atlantic cooperation? 

The President. No, certainly not. The 
United States has made very clear that we 
do not see any competition between SDI 
research and the Eureka program. We wel- 
come participation in SDI research by 
allied, including French, institutions and 
companies. 

Q. The Germans and the British are on 
the eve of being associated with the SDI 
program. At which level, at which stage of 
its development would you require their 
participation? 

The President. Although the United 
States welcomes the participation of its 
allies in the various stages of SDI research, 
it is a decision for each ally. We have invit- 
ed such participation and are convinced 
that such participation will bring real bene- 
fits for participating allies, for the research 
program itself, and for the security of the 
alliance as a whole. 


U.S.-French Relations 


Q. During the visit to the United States of 
President Francois Mitterrand, in the spring 
of 1984, you said that France was the best 
ally of your country. Is this statement still 
valid? 

The President. In the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people, France has always had a special 
place, with profound ties of affection and 
respect. France was America’s first ally, 
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joining us in the fight for independence. 
Our two constitutions stand on a shared 
foundation of liberty and democracy, and 
our peoples are bound by common political 
and cultural traditions. Among the tradi- 
tions which we both hold dear are respect 
for individual human rights and equality of 
all peoples. We share and respect these 
values, and they link us more strongly than 
any political agreement can. Since the days 
of Lafayette and through two world wars, 
Frenchmen and Americans have fought 
side by side in defense of our values. I was 
poignantly reminded of that bond two sum- 
mers ago when I visited the Normandy 
beaches where so many Frenchmen and 
Americans gave their lives as brothers-in- 
arms. Today our two countries and peoples 
still stand together, both in the Atlantic alli- 
ance and around the world, and I have 
every confidence that we will continue to 
do so in the years to come. 


U.S. Foreign Policy 


Q. The interest of the United States for 
the Pacific nations is more and more obvi- 
ous and geopolitically somehow natural. 
Does this mean that in the future, Europe 
and Africa have a chance of losing the 
major role they have had in American di- 
plomacy since World War II? 

The President. The NATO alliance re- 
mains the cornerstone of U.S. foreign 
policy. It not only embodies a fundamental 
security interest; it represents a community 
of moral and political values. It is no acci- 
dent that one of America’s most durable 
peacetime alliances is with our fellow de- 
mocracies of the Atlantic world. 

The Pacific nations are indeed growing in 
importance in political, security, and espe- 
cially economic terms, but our strengthened 
relations with Asia have not diminished our 
traditional ties to Europe. Indeed, a major 
foreign policy accomplishment of this ad- 
ministration is its success in encouraging 
the industrialized democracies in Europe, 
Asia, and North America to cooperate in 
developing global, not parochial, solutions 
to our common economic and _ security 
problems. 

The United States has sought not merely 
to strengthen our bilateral ties with Asia 
and Europe but to encourage greater inter- 
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action among all members of the communi- 
ty of advanced industrialized democracies. 
This new and more cohesive allied consen- 
sus has been in evidence in the economic 
summit meetings, where the leaders of the 
seven largest industrialized democracies of 
North America, Europe, and Asia meet to 
discuss a vast range of political, economic, 
and security problems. 


U.S. International Trade 


Q. Commercial relations between the 
United States and the European Communi- 
ty are marked, and have been marked, by 
tensions and their quota of mutual accusa- 
tions, but Congress is more and more press- 
ing for measures against what it thinks are 
unfair practices. Do you think you would be 
able to reduce its appetite for protection- 
ism? 

The President. It’s true some highly pro- 
tectionist ideas are circulating in Congress 
right now. I recently rejected proposals to 
restrict footwear imports, and I will contin- 
ue to fight protectionism. We remain dedi- 
cated to free trade; however, to remain 
free, trade must also be fair. Many of our 
industries face unfair trade practices by 
other nations. Unless our trading partners 
stop these practices, support in the United 
States for free trade will be undercut. 

I recently outlined a series of initiatives 
which my administration is going to take to 
eliminate such practices. We mean business 
on this question of fairness; it is fundamen- 
tal to freedom and to avoiding the disas- 
trous mistake of protectionism. I anticipate 
that the Congress and the administration 
will be working together on this problem. 

Q. Do you think a new GATT round 
could terminate the commercial war which 
is flaring up between the United States and 
its occidental allies? 

The President. The GATT has been the 
linchpin of the postwar trade system. It 
hasn’t worked perfectly, but until recently 
it has kept the world trade system working 
relatively well. 

Now, we and our trading partners need 
to take a fresh look at the GATT and the 
new kinds of barriers that have been raised 
against trade. Early launching of a new 
GATT trade round is needed to shore up 
the open trading system. We think some 
parts of the GATT, for example the dispute 


settlement process, can be improved. Now, 
I know that improving the system won’t 
solve all our trade problems, but I think it 
will help. 

There are many other things to negotiate 
in a new round as well, such as establishing 
rules for trade in services, breaking barriers 
to agricultural trade, improved protection 
of intellectual property rights, and the 
elimination of many nontariff barriers. 

I don’t expect the new round to end all 
the trade disputes between the United 
States and Europe or Japan, but we will all 
be better off negotiating than closing our 
markets to one another in frustration over 
outdated and ineffective rules. 


Note: As printed above, this item follows 
the text of the questions and answers which 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on September 30. 


Secretary of Health and Human 
Services 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
the Meeting With King Hussein I of Jordan. 
September 30, 1985 





Q. Mr. President, will you fire Margaret 
Heckler today or soon? 

The President. There’s never been any 
thought in my mind of firing Margaret 
Heckler. I don’t know where these stories 
have come from. They are not true. 

Q. You're perfectly satisfied with her per- 
formance, then? 

The President. Yes. That does not mean I 
don’t have something else that I want her 
to do. 

Q. So, she may be finding a new job 
soon? Another appointment? 

The President. You'll hear in due time. 

Q. Will you have the decision for meeting 
with Palestinian delegation? At the end of 
this meeting will you arrive at any decision? 

The President. We'll wait until we have 
the meeting. 

Q. Sounds like you are letting her go 
from the Cabinet. 
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The President. It'll all be explained soon, 
but you have been given a great deal of 
misinformation—— 

Q. When you—— 

Q. No one’s risen to her defense lately. 

The President. Pardon? 

Q. No one’s risen to her defense from 
here lately. 

The President. Well, it’s just burst in the 
last couple of days. 

Q. Do you think that you will send her to 
an ambassadorial position or something of 
that kind in the near future? 

The President. As I said, no further 
answer to this today. I would only suggest— 
I know I can’t shut off the leaks, but you 
ought to be more astute at recognizing 
whether the leaks are true or not. 

Q. Has anyone recommended, like Mr. 
Regan!, for example—would you consider 
another position for her? 
anne President. No more comments on 

t. 

Q. ——the visit of His Majesty, are you 
satisfied with his address at the United Na- 
tions especially—said we are prepared. 
Does that mean Jordan and PLO and the 
Arab world or what? 

The President. Well, we're going to be 
discussing all those matters here together. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:10 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 

As printed above, the exchange follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


Meeting With King Hussein I of Jordan 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
September 30, 1985 





The President. | have just had a very pro- 
ductive meeting with King Hussein of 
Jordan. 

Jordan has been moving steadily and cou- 
rageously forward in a search for a peaceful, 
negotiated settlement of the conflict in the 
Middle East. Jordan has not waivered from 
this course despite terrorist attacks against 
its diplomats and its interests abroad and 
the threat of worse to come. 


1 Donald T. Regan, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent and Chief of Staff. 
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I told His Majesty in May that he could 
count on us for the economic and security 
assistance Jordan would need to address the 
risks that it is taking. Indeed, over the 
summer, the Congress improved an impor- 
tant package of economic aid for Jordan; 
but on Friday, I notified the Congress that I 
would now be proposing a package of de- 
fensive arms. And these arms are important 
in meeting Jordan’s proven defense needs 
and as evidence that those who seek peace 
will not be left at the mercy of those who 
oppose it. 

But peace, not arms, has been the focus 
of our discussions with our Jordanian 
friends. And all of us—Jordan, the United 
States, and Israel—share the same realistic 
objective: direct negotiations under appro- 
priate auspices before the end of this year. 

There are complex and sensitive issues 
which must be resolved before actual nego- 
tiations can begin, but I believe these issues 
can be resolved. Let me repeat that the 
United States is dedicated to achieving a 
just and durable peace between Israel and 
all its Arab neighbors. We’ll do all that we 
can to maintain the momentum already 
achieved, much of it the result of King Hus- 
sein’s personal courage and vision. 

The goal is peace and stability for Jordan, 
Israel, and all states in the Middle East. The 
way to that goal is through direct negotia- 
tions on the basis on U.N. Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and 338. The time to begin 
is now. I know that His Majesty shares this 
aim, and I am proud to work with him in 
this noble endeavor of peace. 

Your Majesty, once again, you have my 
thanks and the thanks of all our people. 

The King. 1 wish to thank my dear and 
great friend, President Reagan, for his kind 
words. I value his friendship and the long- 
standing relations which happily exist be- 
tween our two countries and which are 
based on our joint commitment to the 
common values and principles of liberty, 
freedom, equality, and human rights. 

I have had a very useful meeting with the 
President. Our discussions were as frank 
and honest as our friendship dictates. I have 
reiterated to him Jordan’s commitment to a 
negotiated settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict within the context of an interna- 
tional conference to implement Security 
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Council Resolution 242. I repeated to the 
President what I stated in my address to 
the United Nations 3 days ago, namely, Jor- 
dan’s unwavering position and condemna- 
tion of terrorism, irrespective of its nature 
and source. Jordan condemns violence and 
is committed to a peaceful resolution of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

We are prepared to join all parties in pur- 
suing a negotiated settlement in an environ- 
ment free of belligerent and hostile acts. I 
have also expressed Jordan’s satisfaction 
with the positive development of our bilat- 
eral relations, especially in the economic 
and military fields. 

We endeavor to strengthen our ties and 
hope to continue our close cooperation in 
all areas. I wish you, Mr. President, contin- 
ued good health, happiness, and success. 
And may the Almighty God bless you and 
grant you strength to lead this bastion of 
democracy to ever greater heights. 

Thank you, sir. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:52 a.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. Earlier, the President and 
King Hussein met in the Oval Office. 


General John W. Vessey, Jr., Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 





Remarks at a Farewell Ceremony. 
September 30, 1985 





Jack, I hope you weren’t embarrassed by 
that uniform with the World War I helmet. 
The way I look at it, you’re almost old 
enough now to run for President. [Laugh- 
ter] But, as I say, Jack, don’t let the uniform 
upset you, because, you know, we enlisted 
in the reserves at about the same time, and 
believe me, you should have seen my uni- 
form—I was in the horse cavalry, which 
brings up an important point. You know, 
ladies and gentlemen, I recently disclosed 
that the real reason I ran for President was 
to bring back the horse cavalry. And when I 
took office some people told me I was now 
the most powerful man in the world. So, 
now that you're retiring, Jack, maybe you 
can tell me why every time I’ve brought up 


the horse cavalry in the Oval Office, you 
and Cap! would just smile and nod and say, 
“Yes, Mr. President,” and nothing would 
happen. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, we’re here today 
to honor and thank Jack Vessey for his years 
of service and devotion to America. As 
you’ve heard, Jack Vessey’s military career 
has taken him right to the top: four-star 
general, Vice Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, and ultimately Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—and all of this 
after receiving a battlefield commission. I 
know Jack was proud of every rank and 
command he held; in each he performed 
with skill, competence, and devotion to 
duty. 

And yet for Jack Vessey, I suspect the 
title of which he was proudest was the first 
one he every held during his 46—count 
them—46 years of military service, the one 
he earned the day he joined the Minnesota 
National Guard, the title that said, “Jack 
Vessey, soldier.” 

General Vessey will be remembered for 
many things: as a battlefield hero—you’ve 
heard today about North Africa, Monte Cas- 
sino, Anzio, and that grim night with the 2d 
Battalion in Vietnam; he’ll be remembered 
as a man of patriotism and deep religious 
belief, an officer who brought character and 
credit to every billet he ever held; as a 
military leader who always spoke his mind 
to civilian authority, respectfully but can- 
didly; as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff who presided over the restoration of 
America’s military strength and power at a 
moment critical to the fate of freedom and 
his country’s security. In all these things, he 
bore the marks of greatness. 

But there’s one accomplishment that is 
not there in Jack Vessey’s personnel file, yet 
it’s an accomplishment that made the dif- 
ference in the lives of so many G.I.’s over so 
many years in so many places around the 
globe. Jack Vessey always remembered the 
soldiers in the ranks; he understood those 
soldiers are the backbone of any army. He 
noticed them, spoke to them, looked out for 
them. Jack Vessey never forgot what it was 
like to be an enlisted man, to be just a G.I. 


1 Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 


Tger. 
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Mark J. Neal, of Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
remembers. In January of 1975, he was a 
private at Ft. Carson, a member of the drill 
team there. He said recently that after one 
drill team event, he was in his residence 
doing dishes—before the volunteer army, 
way back when Jack and I enlisted, it seems 
to me they had another name for doing 
dishes. Anyway, Mark Neal was told the 
commanding general wanted to see him. 
He was scared, of course, but he found his 
meeting and friendly chat with the general 
something he would always remember. 
After that, Mark Neal followed General 
Vessey’s career. Hearing about his retire- 
ment, he wrote to him recently: “This short 
meeting made a lasting impression on me. 
It was amazing to me that you even knew I 
was on the premises . . . even more amaz- 
ing that you would want to meet me. That 
moment of thoughtfulness for a lonely en- 
listed man back at Ft. Carson proved the 
truth of your reputation as a real soldier’s 
general.” 

There were many Mark Neals in Jack 
Vessey’s career, and Jack Vessey made their 
lives a little easier, a little less lonely. And 
he made them a little prouder to wear their 
country’s uniform and defend freedom. 

Jack, in the 5 years or so that I’ve been 
doing events like this, I’ve learned some- 
thing about people like you. A career like 
yours, combining as it does heroism, patriot- 
ism, competence, wisdom, and kindness, 
doesn’t need elaboration from commanders 
in chief or President; it speaks enough all 
by itself. And today I'll let history be your 
valedictorian, not me. 

But what I can do today is thank you. On 
behalf of your friends here today who’ve 
had the honor of working with you and on 
behalf of some others who couldn’t be 
here—all your fellow Americans, if they had 
the chance to be here, they would express 
their gratitude to you for making their lives 
and the lives of their children safer and 
more secure. And then, there’s that other 
group I’m standing in for today. I know all 
of them would want to be remembered to 
you. I’m talking, of course, about those 
young people who wore the uniform for 
Jack Vessey, had the privilege of having 
their own G.I. general. So, from all of us, 
Jack—your friends, your fellow Americans, 
but especially the soldiers who stood a little 
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taller because of you—thanks, thanks from a 
great and grateful nation. May God bless 
you and give you and Avis many more rich, 
fruitful, and happy years together. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, it is my 
honor to present to you a great soldier, a 
great general, a great G.I1—Jack Vessey. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:57 a.m. in 
Hangar #2 at Andrews Air Force Base, MD. 


National Employ the Handicapped 
Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5371. September 30, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Today disabled men and women are en- 
tering the American labor force in unprece- 
dented numbers, finding personal fulfill- 
ment and contributing to our society and 
our economy. The reasons for this welcome 
development are not hard to find: en- 
hanced enforcement of laws that prohibit 
discrimination against the handicapped; ac- 
tions by employers to provide more accessi- 
ble work places and transportation; im- 
proved education and training; more inno- 
vative job accommodations; and better atti- 
tudes toward the disabled. The most impor- 
tant reason of all is the outstanding work 
record people with disabilities are achieving 
at their jobs. 

But none of this should make us compla- 
cent. Much remains to be done if we are to 
bring brighter days to all the disabled 
people of our country. 

All of us must constantly strive for full 
acceptance of disabled people, so that we 
begin to see people rather than disabilities. 
We must first learn, and then seek to incul- 
cate in others, especially the young, a deep 
respect for the human person, whatever 
that person’s handicaps. By doing so, we 
reaffirm the timeless American principle of 
equality of opportunity and help build a 
future in which the unique attributes of 
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every citizen are recognized and allowed to 
develop for the good of all. 

The Congress, by Joint Resolution ap- 
proved August 11, 1945, as amended (36 
U.S.C. 155), has called for the designation of 
the first full week in October of each year 
as “National Employ the Handicapped 
Week.” This special week is a time for all 
Americans to join together to renew their 
dedication to meeting the goal of full op- 
portunities for disabled citizens. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning Octo- 
ber 6, 1985, as National Employ the Handi- 
capped Week. I urge all governors, mayors, 
other public officials, leaders in business 
and labor, and private citizens to help meet 
the challenge of the future by ensuring that 
disabled people have the opportunity to 
participate fully in the economic life of the 
Nation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:19 p.m., September 30, 1985] 


President’s Advisory Committee on 
Mediation and Conciliation 





Executive Order 12533. 
September 30, 1985 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), and in order to 
extend the life of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Mediation and Conciliation 
and clarify the status of its members, it is 
hereby ordered that Executive Order No. 
12462, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: 


Section 1 is amended by deleting the 
word “twelve” and inserting in its place the 
word “thirteen” and by adding the follow- 
ing sentence at the end thereof: 

“The members of the Committee other 
than the Chairman shall serve as represent- 
atives of labor and of management, and 
labor and management shall be equally rep- 
resented among its members.” 

Section 4(b) is amended to read: “The 
Committee shall terminate on December 
31, 1986, unless sooner extended.” 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
September 30, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:50 a.m., October 1, 1985] 


Continuance of Certain Federal 
Advisory Committees 





Executive Order 12534. 
September 30, 1985 





By the authority vested in; me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act, as amended (5 
U.S.C. App. I), it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. Each advisory committee listed 
below is continued until September 30, 
1987: 

(a) Advisory Committee on Small and Mi- 
nority Business Ownership; Executive 
Order No. 12190 (Small Business Adminis- 
tration). 

(b) Committee for the Preservation of the 
White House; Executive Order No. 11145, 
as amended (Department of the Interior). 

(c) Federal Advisory Council on Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health; Executive Order 
No. 12196 (Department of Labor). 

(d) President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships; Executive Order No. 
11183, as amended (Office of Personnel 
Management). 
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(e) President’s Committee on the Arts 
and the Humanities; Executive Order No. 
12367 (National Endowment for the Arts). 

(f) President’s Committee on the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization; Executive Order 
No. 12216 (Department of Labor). 

(g) President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation; Executive Order No. 11776 (De- 
partment of Health and Human Services). 

(h) President’s Committee on the Nation- 
al Medal of Science; Executive Order No. 
11287 as amended (National Science Foun- 
dation). 

(i) President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports; Executive Order No. 12345, as 
amended (Department of Health and 
Human Services). 

(j) President’s Economic Policy Advisory 
Board; Executive Order No. 12296 (Office 
of Policy Development). 

(k) President’s National Security Telecom- 
munications Advisory Committee; Execu- 
tive Order No. 12382 as amended, (Depart- 
ment of Defense). 

(l) President’s Export Council; Executive 
Order No. 12131 (Department of Com- 
merce). 


Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other Executive Order, the functions of 
the President under the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act that are applicable to the 
committees listed in Section 1 of this Order, 
except that of reporting annually to the 
Congress, shall be performed by the head of 
the department or agency designated after 
‘ each committee, in accordance with guide- 
lines and procedures established by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 


Sec. 3. The following Executive Orders, 
which established committees that have ter- 
minated or been abolished by statute or 
whose work is completed, are revoked: 

(a) Executive Order No. 12502, establish- 
ing the Chemical Warfare Review Commis- 
sion. 

(b) Executive Order No. 12369, establish- 
ing the President’s Private Sector Survey on 
Cost Control in the Federal Government. 

(c) Executive Order No. 12395, establish- 
ing the International Private Enterprise 
Task Force. 

(d) Executive Order No. 12433, establish- 
ing the National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America. 
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(e) Executive Order No. 12335, establish- 
ing the National Commission on Social Se- 
curity Reform. 

(f) Executive Order No. 12332, establish- 
ing the National Productivity Advisory 
Committee. 

(g) Executive Order No. 12412, establish- 
ing the Peace Corps Advisory Council. 

(h) Executive Order No. 12426, establish- 
ing the President’s Committee on Women’s 
Business Ownership. 

(i) Executive Order No. 12499, establish- 
ing the President’s Blue Ribbon Task Group 
on Nuclear Weapons Program Manage- 
ment. 

(j) Executive Order No. 12428, establish- 
ing the President’s Commission on Industri- 
al Competitiveness. 

(k) Executive Order No. 12400, establish- 
ing the President’s Commission on Strategic 
Forces. 

(l) Executive Order No. 12439, establish- 
ing the President’s Task Force on Food As- 
sistance. 

(m) Executive Order No. 12421, establish- 
ing the Presidential Commission on the 
Conduct of United States-Japan Relations. 

(n) Executive Order No. 12401, establish- 
ing the Presidential Commission on Indian 
Reservation Economies. 

(o) Executive Order No. 12468, establish- 
ing the Presidential Advisory Council on 
the Peace Corps. 

Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 12399 and 
Executive Order No. 12489 are superseded. 

Sec 5. This Order shall be effective Sep- 
tember 30, 1985. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
September 30, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:51 a.m., October 1, 1985) 


White House Staff 





Exchange of Letters on the Resignation of 
Edward J. Rollins, Jr., as Assistant to the 
President for Political and Governmental 


Affairs. 


Dear Ed: 
It is with deep regret that I accept your 
resignation as Assistant to the President for 


September 30, 1985 
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Political and Governmental Affairs, effec- 
tive October 1, 1985. 

The poet who wrote that “parting is such 
sweet sorrow” never said whether leave- 
takings get any easier when they’re done 
twice. The first time I accepted your resig- 
nation, in October 1983, it was with consid- 
erable regret, but at least I had the consola- 
tion of knowing that you would be near at 
hand at the Reagan-Bush ’84 Committee if I 
ultimately decided to seek reelection to a 
second term. Having counted on your pro- 
fessional experience and wise counsel 
throughout my first years in office, I was 
reassured to know that our effort to get out 
a message of hope and opportunity to the 
American people would be under such ca- 
pable direction. 

As the adage goes, the rest is history. But 
I think our success, which in so many ways 
is your success, flowed from a quality that 
you have exemplified at every stage of your 
career. And that is a recognition that nei- 
ther effective government nor successful 
campaigns really depend on the delivery of 
messages to the people. Rather they 
depend on their willingness to hear the 
message of the people, and to give voice to 


their deepest aspirations of freedom, digni- 
ty, and self-government. In those long hours 
of travel and strategy meetings, from great 
cities to the smallest plots of this good 
American earth, you helped us all keep in 


mind the fundamental principles that 
brought our team to office in 1981. 

I’m not surprised, then, that a time 
should come when you would move on to 
the private sector where those principles 
can be practiced to the fullest. I know that 
your consummate skill and professionalism 
will serve you well in all your endeavors. 
But please don’t expect that those endeav- 
ors will forever be to the exclusion of public 
life: I intend to call on you frequently in the 
months ahead for the advice, wisdom, wit 
and, most of all, friendship you’ve provided 
over the last five years. 

From the bottom of my heart, Ed, thank 
you for all you have done for me and for 
our beloved America. Nancy joins me in 


sending you our warmest wishes for every 
future success and happiness. 


Sincerely, 
/s/Ron 


September 18, 1985 


Dear Mr. President: 

This letter is probably one of the most 
difficult I will ever write because the deci- 
sion it represents is the most difficult I’ve 
ever made. 

Effective October 1, 1985, I am resigning 
my position as your Assistant for Political 
and Governmental Affairs. 

After nearly five years in the White 
House and the campaign and 16 years of 
service at the local, state and federal levels 
of government, I’ve decided it’s time to 
move on to the private sector and give 
Reaganomics a chance to work for me. As 
you have often said, if we start referring to 
the government as we, instead of them, 
then we’ve been here too long. I’m starting 
to think like “them” and obviously I’ve 
been here too long. 

However, it is with a mixture of nostalgia, 
pride and regret that I will be leaving. 

Nostalgia, because in looking back over 
the past five years, I can say without hesita- 
tion that they have been the most exciting, 
rewarding and inspirational of my career. 

Pride, because I have had the privilege of 
serving a man who has been touched by 
destiny and whom destiny will not let go. 

Regret, because it isn’t over until it’s 
over, and I firmly believe during the next 
three years you will continue to earn a 
place in history as one of this nation’s great- 
est Presidents. 

When the history books are written on 
you, Mr. President, your Presidency will be 
seen as a time of turning. 

A time when America turned from exces- 
sive government and renewed the strength 
of its economy and the vigor of its people. 

A time when we as a country moved off 
the defensive in the world and began to 
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promote the ideals of liberty, peace, trade 
and democracy that nurtured our forefa- 
thers before us. 

A time when the life of ordinary Ameri- 
cans improved, a time when they dared to 
dream again. 

But most of all, Mr. President, your time 
in office will be viewed as a period when 
the Presidency worked. A period in which 
leadership and courage prevailed. Mr. Presi- 
dent, you might not realize it but a whole 
generation of young Americans grew up in 
the last 20 years who never knew a success- 
ful Presidency. Now they know a successful 
two-term Presidency. That alone will help 
re-write history. 

When Americans look back on _ these 
years, our gratitude for you will be even 
more profound than it already is. 

Mr. President, I can never thank you 
enough for the privilege of serving you over 
the last five years. I am honored that I was 
able to be a small part of your team during 
this time of choosing and this time of 
changing. I will always take pride in having 
been a member of your staff during this 
critical period when you made America— 
Prouder, Stronger and Better—for our- 
selves, our families and the future. 

Thank you, Mr. President and my prayers 
and best wishes for your success. 

Sincerely, 


/s/Ed 


P.S. I’m still sorry about not winning Min- 
nesota—if you had a decent campaign man- 
ager, you would have won all 50 states. 


Note: As printed above, the letters follow 
the text of the White House press release. 


Fiscal Year 1986 Appropriations Bills 





Statement by the President. 
September 30, 1985 





I am pleased that the Congress has passed 
HJ. Res. 388, an acceptable continuing res- 
olution. Now action on the regular fiscal 
year 1986 appropriations bills must proceed 
without delay. I urge the Congress to pass 


all the individual bills promptly within the 
levels assumed in the congressional budget 
resolution and to present to me bills that 
are consistent with both the need for re- 
straint in domestic spending and support of 
the defense and international interests of 
the Nation. As we meet with the Soviets to 
discuss sensitive and important arms control 
issues, it is particularly important that we 
not be hindered by lack of congressional 
action on or inadequate support for our FY 
’86 national security programs. 

If the Congress cannot hold spending at 
its own budget resolution guidelines, we 
will not have meaningful deficit reduction. 
The performance to date is not encourag- 
ing. Only two of the House-passed appro- 
priations bills for domestic programs are 
within the guidelines of the budget resolu- 
tion. We will be working with the Congress 
to achieve a more responsible outcome. 


Federal Highway Funds 





Statement on Signing S. 1514 Into Law. 
October 1, 1985 





I have signed S. 1514, which will approve 
the Interstate Cost Estimate (ICE) and the 
Interstate Substitute Cost Estimate (ISCE). 
Signing this bill will permit the timely re- 
lease of about $4.8 billion in Federal aid 
highway funds. My administration has con- 
sistently urged the passage of a clean ICE 
and ISCE approval bill to permit the re- 
lease of about $4.8 billion in highway user 
fees. In the past 2 years, delays in approval 
of the ICE and ISCE have tended to disrupt 
highway construction plans. We must con- 
tinue to keep the highway program free of 
costly special interest projects that hamper 
our ability to fund the national Federal in- 
terest highway system. 

It is with great pleasure that I sign S. 
1514. 


Note: As enacted, S. 1514 is Public Law 99- 
104, approved October 1, 1985. 
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: Budget Deferrals 


United Nations Day, 1985 





Message to the Congress. October 1, 1985 


Proclamation 5372. October 1, 1985 





' To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 23 
new deferrals of budget authority for 1986 
totaling $1,628,765,311. The deferrals affect 
‘ accounts in Funds Appropriated to the 
President, the Departments of Agriculture, 
Defense-Military, Defense-Civil, Energy, 
Health and Human Services, Justice, and 
State, the Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Corporation, and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. 

The details of these deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached report. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 


October 1, 1985. 


Note: The attachment detailing the defer- 
rals will be printed in the Federal Register 
of October 8, 1985. 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. October 1, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report two 
new deferrals of budget authority for 1985 
totaling $10,438,657 and two revised defer- 
rals now totaling $1,433,548,866. The defer- 
rals affect accounts in Funds Appropriated 
to the President and the Departments of 
Health and Human Services and State. 

The details of these deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached report. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
October 1, 1985. 


Note: The attachment detailing the defer- 
rals will be printed in the Federal Register 
of October 8, 1985. 


By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


The founders of the United Nations, 
meeting in San Francisco 40 years ago, set 
forth in the U.N. Charter the fervent hope 
that humanity might experience peace and 
international cooperation in the era after 
the greatest and most costly war ever expe- 
rienced. The ideals expressed in the Char- 
ter were that all member states would work 
together to maintain international peace 
and security, encourage human rights, and 
cooperate in dealing with the economic, 
social, humanitarian, and technical prob- 
lems that afflict our planet. 

The United Nations and its family of 
international organizations have sought, 
constructively, to improve the human con- 
dition. Many people today live under better 
conditions because of work done in the 
name of these organizations. That hope for 
international cooperation, expressed 40 
years ago, has been achieved most often in 
the U.N.’s technical, development, and hu- 
manitarian agencies. The United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the World 
Health Organization (WHO), the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), 
the World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO), the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), and the World Food Pro- 
gram (WFP), for example, have made major 
contributions to the safety and welfare of 
people everywhere. 

On this the United Nation’s 40th Anni- 
versary, it is appropriate that all member 
states reflect not only on the achievements 
of the organization, but also its shortcom- 
ings, its unfulfilled promise, and yes, even 
its failures. We do so in a positive spirit, 
seeking constructive solutions to those prob- 
lems that prevent the U.N. from realizing 
its full potential and fully embodying the 
ideals of the Charter. We believe that by 
facing those problems realistically and 
working together, many can be solved. The 
tasks before us are not easy. It will require 
both patience and dedication to the ideals 
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of the U.N. Charter. We owe it to ourselves, 
however, to our children, and to all future 
generations to make this effort. 

To the American people and their elect- 
ed representatives, the United Nations plays 
an important role in the search for peace 
with justice. It provides a forum where 
member states can discuss and try to re- 
solve their differences peacefully, in the 
spirit of the Charter. We will continue to do 
all we can to support that process within 
the U.N., within recognized regional fora, 
and in direct bilateral dialogue. As we en- 
courage more responsible international be- 
havior, we strengthen the United Nations 
and the prospect for achieving the goals of 
its Charter. But much more can and must 
be done. We look to all member states to 
support the sound principles upon which 
the U.N. was founded. These include re- 
spect for the rights and views of states that 
may find themselves in the minority, and 
support for recognized regional associations 
as provided for in the Charter, as well as 
the wise use of its own resources and estab- 
lished procedures. 

The people and the government of the 
United States take satisfaction in the very 
substantial moral, political, and financial 
support we have given to the United Na- 
tions since its founding. We remain firmly 
committed to the noble ideals set forth in 
the Charter; they are entirely consonant 
with the ideals embodied in our own politi- 
cal institutions. The United Nations contin- 
ues to stand as the symbol of the hopes of 
all mankind for a more peaceful and pro- 
ductive world. We must not disappoint 
those hopes. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, October 24, 
1985, as United Nations Day and urge all 
Americans to acquaint themselves with the 
activities of the United Nations, its accom- 
plishments, and the challenges it faces. I 
have appointed Peter H. Dailey to serve as 
1985 United States Chairman for United 
Nations Day and welcome the role of the 
United Nations Association of the United 
States of America in working with him to 
celebrate this special day. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:57 a.m., October 1, 1985] 


Public Health Service 





Nomination of C. Everett Koop To Be 
Surgeon General. October 1, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate C. Everett Koop to be 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice for a term of four years. This is a reap- 
pointment. 

Since 1981 Dr. Koop has been serving as 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. Previously he was Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Health, Department of Health and 
Human Services. He was surgeon in chief of 
Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia, PA, and 
professor of pediatric surgery at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Medical School. He 
began his association with the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1941. 

He is a member of the Commission on 
Cancer, American College of Surgeons; the 
Surgical Steering Committee; Children’s 
Cancer Study Group; and the Cancer Com- 
mittee, American Pediatric Surgical Associa- 
tion. He has received many honorary de- 
grees and is the author of more than 170 
articles and books on the practice of medi- 
cine. 

He graduated from Dartmouth College 
(A.B., 1937), Cornell Medical School (M.D., 
1941), and the Graduate Schoo! of Medicine 
of the University of Pennsylvania (Sc.D., 
1947). He is married, has four children, and 
resides in Bethesda, MD. He was born Oc- 
tober 14, 1916, in New York City. 
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Department of State 





Nomination of Richard Schifter To Be 
Assistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. 
October 1, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard Schifter to be As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs. He would suc- 
ceed Elliott Abrams. 

Mr. Schifter is a partner in the law firm 
of Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver and Kam- 
pelman in Washington, DC. Since 1981 he 
has been serving as U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations Commission for Human 
Rights. He was Deputy U.S. Representative 
in the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions with the rank of Ambassador in 1984- 
1985; Alternate Representative for the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights in 1981-1982; United States Repre- 
sentative, Committee on Conventions and 
Recommendations, UNESCO, in 1981-1982; 
and a member of the President’s Task 
Force on American Indians in 1966-1967. 
He has been a member of the United States 
Holocaust Council since 1980. 

He graduated from the College of the 
City of New York (B.S., 1943) and Yale Law 
School (LL.B., 1951). He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Bethesda, MD. He 
was born July 31, 1923, in Vienna, Austria. 


Prohibition of the Importation of the 
South African Krugerrand 





Executive Order 12535. October 1, 1985 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (50 U.S.C. 1701 et seq.), in order to take 
steps additional to those set forth in Execu- 
tive Order No. 12532 of September 9, 1985, 
to deal with the unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the foreign policy and economy of 
the United States referred to in that Order, 
and in view of the continuing nature of that 
emergency, the recommendations made by 


the United Nations Security Council in Res- 
olution No. 569 of July 26, 1985, and the 
completion of consultations by the Secre- 
tary of State and the United States Trade 
Representative directed by Section (a) of 
Executive Order No. 12532, it is hereby or- 
dered that the importation into the United 
States of South African Krugerrands is pro- 
hibited effective 12:01 am. Eastern Day- 
light Time October 11, 1985. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this prohibition. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 1, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:45 p.m., October 1, 1985] 


Prohibition of the Importation of the 
South African Krugerrand 





Message to the Congress. October 1, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


On September 9, 1985, I informed the 
Congress pursuant to Section 204(b) of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703(b), that I had exercised 
my statutory authority to prohibit certain 
transactions involving South Africa (Execu- 
tive Order No. 12532). I also informed the 
Congress that the Executive Order directed 
the Secretary of State and the United States 
Trade Representative to consult with other 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade with a view toward adopting a 
prohibition on the import of Krugerrands. 

In order to deal with the unusual and 
extraordinary threat to the foreign policy 
and economy of the United States referred 
to in Executive Order No. 12532, and in 
view of the continuing nature of that emer- 
gency, and in view of the successful com- 
pletion of those consultations, I have issued 
an Executive order, a copy of which is at- 
tached, exercising my statutory authority to 
prohibit such imports effective October 11, 
1985. 
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All of the measures I have adopted 
against South Africa are directed at apart- 
heid and the South African Government, 
and not against the people of that country 
or its economy. The Krugerrand measure 
ordered was taken in recognition of the fact 
that the Krugerrand is perceived in the 
Congress as an important symbol of apart- 
heid. This view is widely shared by the U.S. 
public. I am directing this prohibition in 
recognition of these public and congression- 
al sentiments. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 1, 1985. 


United States-U.S.S.R. Fishery 
Agreement 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. October 1, 1985 








To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(the Act) (16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), I transmit 
herewith an exchange of Diplomatic Notes, 
together with the present agreement, ex- 
tending the Governing International Fish- 
ery Agreement between the United States 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
signed at Washington on November 26, 
1976, until December 31, 1986. The ex- 
change of notes, together with the present 
agreement, constitutes a Governing Inter- 
national Fishery Agreement within the re- 
quirements of Section 201(c) of the Act. 

In order to prevent the interruption of 
joint fishery arrangements between the 
United States and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics when the current agree- 
ment expires on December 31, I urge that 
the Congress give favorable consideration 
to this extension at an early date. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 1, 1985. 
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Tax Reform Action Coalition 





Remarks at a White House Briefing. 
October 1, 1985 





Thank you, and good afternoon, and wel- 
come to the White House. It’s an honor to 
be able to greet so many leaders of Ameri- 
can business. You provide our nation with 
jobs, direct the creation of much of our 
wealth, and oversee the development of in- 
novations which keep our economy vibrant. 
Now, you’ve come together to perform a 
further service to our nation by supporting 
America’s fair share tax plan. 

Permit me to congratulate you, first of all, 
for taking out that full-page newspaper ad 
last week. Believe me, it’s not often that I 
get so much pleasure from opening the 
Washington Post. [Laughter] Your efforts on 
behalf of our tax reform plan represent an 
important contribution to the national 
debate. 

Many already understand that our plan 
will lower Federal income taxes for most 
individuals, but there has been confusion— 
some of it sown intentionally—over just 
what our plan would mean to American 
business. Well, permit me to set the record 
straight. 

For small business, our plan will repre- 
sent a substantial tax break. Unincorporated 
small businesses, as you know, are taxed ac- 
cording to the personal incomes of their 
owners. As our plan reduces personal 
income tax rates for most individuals, there- 
fore, it will be doing the same for many 
unincorporated small businesses. The top 
individual rate alone will come down from 
50 to just 35 percent. Incorporated small 
businesses will receive graduated rates of 
15, 18, 25, and 33 percent—a measure that 
will prove of particular benefit to businesses 
that are just getting started. 

This tax relief will benefit our entire 
economy as small businesses multiply and 
grow. From late 1982 to late 1984, indus- 
tries in which small businesses predominat- 
ed created new jobs at the rate of more 
than 11 percent. Under our progrowth 
plan, new jobs could be created even more 
quickly. 

For big business, America’s tax plan will 
mean a lower maximum corporate tax 
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rate—down from 46 to 33 percent. Count- 
less provisions for special treatment will be 
reduced or eliminated. 

Compare this to the present system. The 
eorporate tax structure today represents a 
vast maze of deductions, credits, and allow- 
ances for those industries and corporations 
who happen to be favored by Capitol Hill. 
It encourages competition of the worst 
kind, not to produce better products at 
lower prices, but to assemble ever bigger, 
more clever terms of lobbyists—or teams of 
lobbyists, I should say—or to hire lawyers 
more skilled in taking advantage of tax code 
ambiguities. It all amounts to a so-called in- 
dustrial policy—that’s a fancy name for 
Washington using the tax code to tell you 
how to run your business. 

Every man and woman in this room must 
know a gifted fellow worker whose career 
has been spent entirely on tax policy or 
political calculations. Think of that person 
as I assert that in making taxes simpler and 
lower we'll be engaging in a great act of 
liberation, and the countless individuals 
who now waste their talents on tax consid- 
erations will be set free—free to participate 
in the ennobling work of creating new 
goods, services, and techniques. 

My friends, isn’t it time that we let Amer- 
ican business get back down to business? 
For capital formation, our plan envisions a 
cut in the top rate on capital gains to just 
17% percent. This measure is founded on 
clear-cut, recent experience. During the 
seventies, you remember that capital forma- 
tion suffered. High rates on capital gains 
combined with raging inflation nearly 
wiped out sources of venture capital and 
turned many of our best entrepreneurs into 
tax refugees. 

One story concerns Gene Amdahl, the in- 
ventor of what many consider the most suc- 
cesssful computer ever built. Back in the 
seventies he decided to start his own com- 
pany. He searched America for capital; he 
couldn’t find enough. In the end he was 
forced to go to a large high-technology firm 
in Japan. They gave him capital—in return 
for the rights to his ideas. 

And then in 1978 taxes on capital gains 
were cut, and in 1981 we cut them again. 
The number of dollars committed to ven- 
ture capital has exploded, from just $39 mil- 


lion available in 1977 has grown to more 
than $4 billion last year. 

Today entrepreneurs like Gene Amdahl 
are able to get the capital they need here at 
home. Indeed, former Massachusetts Sena- 
tor Paul Tsongas said of the 1978 cut in the 
capital gains tax rate—and listen carefully 
to these words of his—“That bill, which I 
did not support, did more for the economy 
of my State than anything I did as a Con- 
gressman.” 

When we cut the tax on capital gains 
again this year, capital formation will climb 
still higher. Perhaps the most significant 
aspect of our plan is that it will be good for 
business, employees, and customers, and the 
American people. 

And I have already mentioned that we'll 
lower the rates for most individuals. In ad- 
dition, we'll increase to $4,000 the standard 
deduction for married couples filing jointly, 
and nearly double the personal exemption 
from just over $1,000 all the way to $2,000. 
The American people will have more 
money in their pockets, more with which to 
purchase your goods, more to save, and 
more to invest. History is clear: When we 
pit industry against industry in a costly 
combat for special tax treatment, when we 
diminish disposable income by shifting the 
tax burden onto individuals and families, 
then we choke off the sources of economic 
growth and innovation. 

America’s tax plan will do the reverse. It 
will promote fairness by making certain 
that everyone—corporations and individuals 
alike—pays his fair share. It'll increase dis- 
posable income and foster capital formation. 
It will, I’m convinced, inaugurate a new era 
of economic opportunity and growth. 

Recently, the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers completed a study of our proposal’s 
long-term economic impact. Using conserv- 
ative estimates, the Council found that 
America’s tax plan would increase gross na- 
tional product by 2% to 3.2 percent over 
the next 10 years, and that’s the equivalent 
of providing 11 years of growth in just a 
decade. That translates into the equivalent 
of almost 4 million additional new jobs over 
the next 10 years and from $600 to $900 a 
year in additional income for every Ameri- 
can household. My friends, I think that’s 
growth of historic proportions. 
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Needless to say, these growth estimates 
are based on America’s tax plan, and I 
intend to fight for our plan: a top corporate 
rate of 33 percent; a top capital gains rate 
of 17% percent; 15, 25, 35 percent rates for 
individuals; a standard deduction of $4,000; 
and a nearly doubled personal exemption of 
$2,000. 

To those who say that we can’t get tax 
reform passed this year, I have a simple 
answer. The word Id like to use was a fa- 
vorite of Harry Truman’s, and Bess didn’t 
like it much—{laughter}—and I’m afraid 
Nancy doesn’t approve either. [Laughter] 
And since I can’t think of an acceptable 
substitute word anywhere as eloquent as 
Harry’s, I'll just use more words and say, 
yes, it can be passed this year if all of us do 
what we know is the statesmanlike thing to 
do and quit playing political games. 

Tax reform is among the most pressing 
issues facing the country. There can be no 
greater demand upon the time and atten- 
tion of the Congress. For delay in enacting 
it, there can be no excuse. And the words of 
Congressman Rostenkowski: “To those who 
are preparing to stand against the change, I 
have a warning,” he said. “Don’t underesti- 
mate the public. Demand for reform is 
growing.” 

I've kind of guessed that myself. I’ve 
gone out, as you know, and a few places— 
and we'll be doing it again this week to talk 
about this to crowds. And when you go into 
a town of 14,000 for an outdoor rally and 
see more than 20,000 people standing in 
the hot sun and had been there for a couple 
of hours waiting, and they had made great 
banners hailing the tax reform, and you’re 
applauded on just about everything that 
you say about it, I think that Rostenkowski 
is right: The public is further along on this 
than some of the boys on the Hill are giving 
them credit for. 

Well, permit me one final thought. The 
practice of business is, in large measure, a 
moral endeavor; a practice in which men 
and women give of themselves, their 
strength, their intelligence, and imagination 
to unlock the mysteries of the material 
world on behalf of their fellow man. To 
inhibit this process through an oppressive 
system of taxation is, in a fundamental 
sense, to inhibit human development. What 
we're dealing with in the matter of tax 
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reform is not there for a mere collection of 
facts and figures, but the liberation of the 
human spirit. 

And speaking about the opportunities 
created by recent tax cuts, George Gilder, 
author of the “Spirit of Enterprise,” has 
stated, and I'll read his words: “Opportuni- 
ties summon initiatives. Initiatives develop 
character and a sense of responsibility, a 
feeling of optimism. The future looks more 
open and promising to our young people 
than it did before, for the simple reason 
that it is more open and promising. We’ve 
had a doubling of business starts in the last 
seven years. There has been a riot of new 
technologies; there has been a convergence 
of policy and technology that has changed 
the spirit of America.” 

My friends, by enacting this historic tax 
reform, we can make America’s spirit 
brighter still. And with your help, I’m confi- 
dent we will. 

Thank you for what you’re doing. Thank 
you for being here, and God bless you. 

Thank you very much. Now, Don says I 
got to get back to work. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House to repre- 
sentatives of major corporations and busi- 
ness associations. 

In his remarks, the President referred to 
Donald T. Regan, Assistant to the President 
and Chief of Staff. 


United States Ambassador to Ireland 





Remarks Announcing the Nomination of 


Margaret M. Heckler. October 1, 1985 





The President. I’ve come here to make an 
announcement and also to say a few words 
with regard to that announcement. I am 
delighted and happier than I’ve been in a 
long time that Margaret Heckler has agreed 
to my request that she become the Ambas- 
sador to Ireland. 

And in saying this, I would like to say— 
and I’m sorry that I didn’t start saying it 
sooner—that the malicious gossip, without 
any basis in fact, that had been going on for 
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the last several days about this is without 
any basis in fact. She has done a fine job at 
HHS. As a matter of fact, if she hadn’t done 
such a good job, I wouldn’t have been so 
eager to seek her out to be the Ambassador 
to Ireland. 

And whoever finally replaces her there, 
as she goes on to her new duties, will find 
that that agency is in great shape as a result 
of her direction and her leadership. And it 
has been absolutely unjustified—whoever 
has been leaking these falsehoods and inti- 
mating—well, for one thing, I certainly 
have never thought of the Embassies as 
dumping grounds. And, therefore, if she 
hadn’t been doing as well as she has been 
doing, I certainly would not have picked 
Ireland, or any Embassy for that matter, 
but Ireland especially, for her to take that 
post. 

And, as I say, I’m delighted that—she had 
to give it some thought, of course, leaving 
the country, and a whole new post—but I 
had been putting on quite a sales pitch be- 
cause this was my idea, and I wanted her 
very much to do that. 

Q. What is the malicious gossip, sir, that 
you refer toP You mean the fact that leaks, 
coming mainly from your administration, 
said that she’d be appointed Ambassador to 
Ireland? 

The President. No, the leaks that we were 
doing this in some way because we were 
unhappy with what she was doing where 
she was. 

Q. You were not unhappy? 

The President. No. 

Q. Have you reprimanded any members 
of your staff or talked to them about any of 
these reports? 

The President. This sort of thing has been 
going on—and they tell me that it’s kind of 
typical of the territory—this has been going 
on for some time; Margaret isn’t the first. 
This has been happening with others—not 
only Cabinet members but the staff mem- 
bers, and so forth. And to this day, I’ve 
never been able to find the individuals re- 
sponsible for this. And—— 

Q. Sir, if you’re not unhappy with the job 
that she’s been doing, why doesn’t Mrs. 
Heckler stay in that position? 

The President. Well, because we have a 
need for an Ambassador, and Ireland is get- 
ting very impatient, and I thought that she 


might like a change of pace. It was my 
desire for her, and I think that she will be 
just great in that particular spot. 

Q. How much of a selling tactic do you 
have to do, Mr. President? We understood 
that as of the other day Mrs. Heckler didn’t 
want the job. 

The President. 1 think Mrs. Heckler was 
justifiably upset by the kind of gossip that 
was going around, and—— 

Q. Are you appointing Jack Svahn?! as 
her replacement? 

The President. No. 

Q. Speak to some of that gossip, Mr. 
President. The word is that she wasn’t con- 
servative enough, that she wasn’t true 
enough for the “true believers” in your ad- 
ministration, particularly Mr. Regan.? 

The President. No, Don was my messen- 
ger in carrying the word to her that I 
wanted her to be the Ambassador, and this 
was some time ago. 

Q. Mr. President, since you’re here, do 
you agree with—— 

Q. Could you let him finish, please, 
Andrea? 3 

The President. No, I don’t know, as I say, 
where this was coming from. But, as I say, it 
was malicious; it was false. No—— 

Q. Well, is she conservative enough? Just 
speak to that point, sir? 

The President. Yes, you bet she is, and 
she’s executed the policies that I have 
wanted for that particular agency, and, as I 
say, it is in great shape. She has done a fine 
job, and if she hadn’t, well, then I don’t 
think I would have asked her to be an Am- 
bassador. 

Q. Is this a promotion, Mr. President? 

The President. What? 

Q. Is this a promotion, sir? 

The President. I don’t know whether one 
job is better or greater than another, but I 
think that there is a distinction to an ambas- 
sadorship. The title is retained for life, and, 
after all, when you come down to the Em- 
bassies, the Ambassadors are the personal 
representatives of the President. 


1 Assistant to the President for Policy De- 
velopment. 

2 Assistant to the President and Chief of 
Staff, 

8 Andrea Mitchell, NBC News. 
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Q. Mr. President, since you're here, could 
you tell us, do you agree with the adminis- 
tration officials who’ve said that they feel 
the Soviet offer is unbalanced because it 
locks in their superiority, particularly in 
terms of strategic missiles and because it 
would prevent us from deploying the D-5, 
the Midgetman, the MX, some of the things 
that are coming on line? 

The President. Andrea, I am not going to 
comment on this, and I don’t think anyone 
should. This is in the hands now of the ne- 
gotiators, and I just don’t think that you, 
from outside, get into public discussions 
about things of that kind. But I am not 
going to take any more questions on any 
other subject. 

Q. Mr. President, do you condone the Is- 
raeli raid, sir, the Israeli raid into Tunis? Do 
you condone the Israeli raid into Tunisia? 

The President. Sam,* I will take other 
questions later on, but not today. 

Q. Were U.S. planes involved? 

The President. We're due at a Cabinet 
meeting. Would you like to say something? 

Secretary Heckler. All right. Yes. 

Q. Were U.S. planes involved, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Could you clear up that one issue? 
Were U.S. planes involved in the Israeli 
raid? 

The President. I'm not going to comment 
on that at all, Chris,> and I don’t know. I 
don’t know the facts. 

Q. Because there has been a prohibition, 
as you know, in the past against using U.S. 
planes for offensive Pp’ 

Mr. Speakes.® He said he wasn’t going to 
comment, Chris. 

The President. Yes, | am not going to 
comment. No. 


Secretary Heckler. May 1 just say, Mr. - 


President—— 

Q. Do you have a successor for Mrs. 
Heckler? 

The President. Madame Ambassador. 

Secretary Heckler. Not quite. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I'd like to say that I have had a really 
rewarding and challenging career in public 
service. In serving as a Member of Congress 
for 16 years and having the honor of being 


* Sam Donaldson, ABC News. 

5 Chris Wallace, NBC News. 

6 Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 
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appointed by you, sir, to represent you, 
carry your portfolio of health and human 
services—these have been very important 
opportunities for public service which has 
really been my life. 

Now that you have offered me the post of 
Ambassador to the Republic of Ireland, I 
see a new opportunity for public service. 
And I think every American of Irish ances- 
try can appreciate the special place that 
Ireland is to each of us. It is especially spe- 
cial at this time as we hoped there will be 
some movement toward the reconciliation 
of the most serious and difficult issue in that 
country. 

I look upon your trust in me as a new 
facet of a public service career. I thank you, 
Mr. President, for the faith that you have 
reposed in me. It has been an honor to 
represent you in the role that I have 
played. And as I look to the new day in the 
future, it will be as an honor and a very 
exciting challenge to represent, you as Am- 
bassador to Ireland. And I thank you for the 
opportunity. 

Q. Mrs. Heckler, what changed your 
mind, because you said in August that this 
was a job that you didn’t want? What 
changed your mind? 

Secretary Heckler. When the Great Com- 
municator—[laughter|—our leader, the 
President of the United States, asks one to 
take on an assignment that is significant and 
important—not only in his eyes but, truly, 
in terms of its external impact as well as 
internal impact, important to many Ameri- 
cans of Irish background—it is, in my view, 
irresponsible for one who has served in 
public office for all these years—or public 
service—to have said no to the President at 
his request. 

Q. Did Don Regan kick you out, Mrs. 
Heckler? Did Don Regan force you out of 
the White House? 

Secretary Heckler. The President and I 
are the only two who have discussed the 
issue of my service in both the Cabinet and 
my service as Ambassador to Ireland. I feel 
very strongly that the President, in offering 
me an opportunity for a new dimension in 
service, he reposed in me a special degree 
of trust. I looked upon this assignment with 
new eyes having heard the presentation 
that he made and having also his assurance 
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that it was my choice to stay on as Secre- 
tary of HHS or to become Ambassador to 
Ireland. 

Q. Mrs. Heckler, what do think of the 
political whispering against you? 

Q. Mrs. Heckler, Mrs. Heckler, what do 
think of these reports that you were not up 
to the job? 

Q. You’ve heard the whispering cam- 
paign—excuse me, Chris—you’ve heard the 
whispering campaign against you. What do 
you think of that whispering campaign 
which said either that you are not conserva- 
tive enough or that you are not a good 
administrator? Speak to it. 

Secretary Heckler. 'm very proud of my 
record as Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. I’m proud of the fact that we inau- 
gurated the perspective payment plan; 
we've inaugurated a new direction in 
health policy; I have carried the President’s 
portfolio and been faithful to his philosophy 
and to his directives. I’m very proud of 
what I leave behind and would expect that 
the new drug approval process at FDA and 
the other changes that I’ve inaugurated will 
actually be implemented by my successor. I 
would expect these things to happen. 

But I am also very proud of the fact that 
this President, whom I consider to be a 
great leader, has now asked me to take on a 
new challenge, a new direction in my 
life—— 

Q. Is this a promotion or a demotion, Mrs. 
Heckler? 

Q. So, you don’t consider yourself incom- 
petent, as that whispering campaign would 
have it? 

Secretary Heckler. 1 am proud of my 
service in all regards. And, frankly, I am 
proud of the team who has helped me and 
the individuals at HHS who have made my 
service, I believe, as distinguished as it is. 

Q. Mr. President, any other changes—— 

Q. Was it your understanding that you 
could have stayed on as Secretary of HHS? 

Secretary Heckler. That was clearly my 
understanding. 

Q. Mr. President, have you spoken to Mr. 
Regan about the furor that this caused, and 
do you hold him, in any way, responsible? 


The President. No. He and I have talked 
about this and how to resolve this and, no, 
he’s—— 

Q. You don’t think he had anything to do 
with stirring this up? 

The President. No. He’s on our side. 

Q. Could she have stayed on, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as she said? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. If she had turned this down, she could 
have stayed on at HHS? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Who’s the successor? 

Q. Who’s the successor? 

The President. We have not made a selec- 
tion yet. 

Q. When will you? 

Q. Any other Cabinet changes, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Q. Housing? 

Q. Any other Cabinet changes? 

Q. Housing? 

The President. No, I don’t think of any 
right now. But I do—— 

Q. Mrs. Heckler, how do you figure that a 
$16,000 pay cut’s a promotion? 

Secretary Heckler. ve never chosen my 
occupation based on the compensation it 
afforded because, as you know, considering 
the hours one spends in Congress serving 
people, or in a Cabinet post, there is no 
correlation between the hours that you 
invest in your job and the salary that it 
actually accrues. In this case, however, 
there is, if one wants to be totally financial, 
the fact that the Ambassador’s salary is not 
taxable. [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, Soviet diplomats have 
been kidnapped in Lebanon, sir-—— 

The President. We've got to go to the 
Cabinet Room—— 

Q. Is that a tax loophole? [Laughter] 

Q. ——Soviet diplomats have been kid- 
napped in Lebanon, sir, and two—Soviet 
diplomats have been kidnapped in Leba- 
non, and two of them may have been mur- 
dered. Do you have a statement to make on 
that terrorism? 

The President. Well, I will break my own 
self-imposed rule only to say this: That ter- 
rorism, that kind of violence, is, I think, the 
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most cowardly, the most vicious thing the 
world is faced with today, regardless of who 
the victims are. 

Q. Would the Soviets have a right to re- 
taliate—— 

Q. Would we cooperate with the Soviets? 

Q. ——clearly, just as much as the Israelis 
have a right to retaliate? 

The President. Anyone has if they can 
pick out the people who are responsible. 

Q. Do you think the Israelis did pick out 
the right people? 

The President. Well, I’ve always had a 
great faith in their intelligence capabilities. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:54 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


National Commission for Employment 
Policy 





Appointment of Two Members. 
October 1, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy for terms expiring Sep- 
tember 30, 1988: 


Paul A. Russo, of Virginia, will succeed Roderick 
R. Paige. Mr. Russo is president of Capitol Con- 
sultants in Alexandria, VA. He served on the 
Reagan-Bush ’84 Committee and the 50th Pres- 
idential Inaugural Committee. He was Deputy 
Under Secretary for Intergovernmental Affairs 
at the Department of Labor in 1983-1984 and 
as Special Assistant to the President in 1981- 
1983. He graduated from Ohio State University 
(B.S., 1966). He was born July 21, 1943, in 
Cleveland, OH, and now resides in Alexandria, 
VA. 


Jerry J. Naylor, of California, will succeed Rober- 
to Cambo. Mr. Naylor is president and owner 
of the Jerry Naylor Co. The Jerry Naylor Co. is 
a public relations organization in West Lake 
Village, CA. He attended the University of 
Maryland. He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Agoura, CA. He was born March 
6, 1939, in Erath County, TX. 
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John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 





Appointment of Kay A. Orr as a Member of 
the Advisory Committee on the Arts. 
October 1, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Kay A. Orr to be a member 
of the Advisory Committee on the Arts 
(John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts). This is an initial appointment. 

Mrs. Orr is presently serving as State 
treasurer for the State of Nebraska. Previ- 
ously she was executive assistant to Gov. 
Charles Thone in 1979-1981. She serves as 
a member of the National Association of 
State Treasurers and was vice chairman for 
the midwest region in 1984-1985. She is a 
member of the President’s Council at Hast- 
ings College. 

She is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Lincoln, NE. She was born January 
2, 1939, in Burlington, IA. 


’ Secondary School Recognition 





Remarks at a White House Ceremony. 
October 1, 1985 





Thank you all, and welcome to the White 
House. You know, I have been out of school 
for some time now, but I still get nervous 
around so many principals. [Laughter] Actu- 
ally, one of the advantages of being 39 
years old as long as I have is that you devel- 
op a different perspective on life. I have 
come to realize that principals and Presi- 
dents have a great deal in common; both of 
us have to keep a lot of people happy. You 
have school boards, and I have the adminis- 
tration. You have the PTA, and I have the 
voters. You have unruly children—I’d 
better not name any names. [Laughter] 

Seriously, it is a great honor to have you 
here today. I don’t think it’s an exaggera- 
tion to say that we are seeing a renaissance 
in American education, and it’s people like 
you in communities like yours who are 
making it happen. Not too long ago, much 
of the news we heard about education was 
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bad. From 1963 to 1980, Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores underwent a virtually un- 
broken decline. Science and achievement 
scores of 17-year-olds were dropping, and 
an alarming number of those 17-year-olds 
were dropping out. Crime was on the rise 
in our nation’s schools; teachers and stu- 
dents lived in fear of violence. Our educa- 
tional system, the very underpinning of our 
free society, appeared to be breaking apart. 

Well, as we used to say when I was in 
school: That’s all ancient history. No, we 
haven’t solved all of the problems yet. In 
public and private schools throughout the 
country administrators, teachers, and par- 
ents still labor like heroes against tremen- 
dous odds. But today there is a new spirit of 
optimism in our land, and, as Secretary 
Bennett has said, American education is on 
the mend. 

Last year I issued a challenge to Ameri- 
ca’s students and educators. By the end of 
this decade I said Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scores should regain at least half of what 
they’ve lost in the last 20 years. Well, that is 
42 points—7 points a year—a big challenge. 
I bet a lot of people were saying to them- 
selves at the time that it couldn’t be done. 
Well, I’ve learned one thing as President of 
this great country: Never underestimate the 
American people. 

Secretary Bennett told me just last week 
that the SAT scores for 1985 are up 9 whole 
points over last year—2 points above the 
yearly increase we need to meet our chal- 
lenge. So, congratulations to you. Congratu- 
lations to all educators out there who are 
doing their part to build a better America. 
Congratulations to parents who care, all 
parents who are involved in their children’s 
education. And let’s give credit where 
credit is due—to America’s students. Well 
done and keep up the good work. 

You know, I have been on a number of 
campuses recently, and, granted, I am talk- 
ing about those who are up there on the 
college level, but from all those appear- 
ances, and after having gone through the 
years of the sixties when it was quite differ- 
ent, I have come back with the firm convic- 
tion that the 21st century is going to be in 
good hands. 

Well, one of the most heartening things 
I’ve witnessed in these last 4% years is the 
pride and exuberance with which our 


young people have taken up the call to 
America’s future. I don’t think there’s ever 
been a younger generation with more spirit 
or promise. 

America’s a team effort, and as we've 
seen with these recent SAT scores, Ameri- 
ca’s young people are some of our star play- 
ers. We have a challenge at the Federal 
level as well: to reform programs that stand 
in the way of educational excellence. That’s 
why we’re going to make our program for 
teaching English to limited English-speak- 
ing students more flexible, allowing local 
districts to use the teaching methods that 
they know from experience work best. And 
in our compensatory education program, 
we're going to give parents of disadvan- 
taged children the right to choose the 
school that gives their children the best 
education. Affluent Americans already have 
that choice; why shouldn’t the poor and the 
minorities, too? 

There can no longer be any question that 
an education founded on the basics works; 
that higher standards produce higher 
achievement; and that an orderly, disci- 
plined classroom is a prerequisite for learn- 
ing. And we're also finding out again the 
value of values. A recent Gallup Poll found 
that the overwhelming majority of parents 
want their schools to do two things above 
all: to teach their children to speak and 
write correctly and, just as important, to 
teach them a standard of right and wrong— 
in other words, to teach them values; teach- 
ers agree. In another recent poll, 92 per- 
cent of teachers polled said that schools 
should emphasize the development of ethi- 
cal character in students. Unfortunately, 
some so-called experts in the field still insist 
that education should be what they call 
value neutral. Well, as I’ve said before, a 
value-neutral education is a contradiction in 
terms. If we fail to instruct our children in 
values of justice and liberty, we'll be con- 
demning them to a world without virtue, a 
life in the twilight of civilization where the 
great truths have been forgotten. 

In many schools, students are being 
taught the economic burdens of our nation- 
al defense. Fair enough, but while being 
taught about the cost of defending freedom, 
shouldn’t they also learn that the price will 
be far greater if we fail to defend freedom? 
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Yes, our school children should know about 
their country’s faults, but they should also 
be taught that by any objective measure, 
we live in the freest, most prosperous 
nation in the history of the world. As Jeane 
Kirkpatrick once said, “We must learn to 
bear the truth about our society no matter 
how pleasant it may be.” [Laughter] Ameri- 
ca’s schools do not and cannot exist in isola- 
tion from the rest of our society; and that 
brings me to an important point. 

As we work to rid our schools of crime, 
drugs, and violence, isn’t it time that every- 
body in the media and entertainment in- 
dustries followed the leadership of those 
who’ve accepted their responsibility to our 
nation’s youth? Isn’t it time that those who 
have so much influence over young minds 
stop glorifying violence and promiscuous 
sex? As a matter of fact, I heard a clergy- 
man one day from the pulpit ask, “When 
did promiscuity become ‘sexually active’?” 
[Laughter] Let’s start being a little more 
blunt with this wonderful language of ours 
and using words that describe what we’re 
talking about. 

Aren’t we tired of people who plead first 
amendment rights when it’s as clear as day 
that what they’re really talking about is big 
profits for themselves? America’s young 
people have rights, too. They have a right 
to grow up without being constantly bom- 
barded by images of violence and perversi- 
ty. Let’s give our children back their child- 
hood. Let’s give them the support all chil- 
dren need—the support of traditional 
values like family, faith, hope, charity, and 
freedom. 

And maybe in this modern age our 
schoolchildren need a little extra support; 
maybe like the rest of us, sometime during 
the day they need that extra support of 
prayer. I can’t help but thinking that if 
some of those people who spend all their 
time trying to keep God out of our nation’s 
schools spent just as much time trying to 
keep out drugs and violence, well, they’d 
certainly be doing our children a lot more 
good. 

Now, I realize, here—and speaking to you 
particularly—I’m “preaching to the choir.” 
[Laughter] You here today represent the 
best in American education. You’re in the 
vanguard of educational reform, and every 
vanguard needs a flag. So, I’m going to 
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hand over the podium to the only substitute 
teacher I know of with Cabinet rank— 
[laughter|—our Secretary of Education, Bill 
Bennett, and he is going to hand out your 
awards. Fly these flags with pride; you’ve 
earned them. 

And, now, I'll do what the little girl told 
me to do in a PS. to a letter she wrote, 
telling me all the problems that had to be 
solved, and then the P.S. was, “Now get 
back to the Oval Office and get to 
work.” [Laughter] 

So, congratulations, and God bless you all. 
Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:01 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House to 
school officials participating in the Second- 
ary School Recognition Program and the 
Exemplary Private School Recognition 
Project. 

Following the President’s remarks, 281 
principals were presented American flags, 
honoring the achievements of their schools. 


General Pulaski Memorial Day, 1985 





Proclamation 5373. October 1, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


General Casimir Pulaski’s life was com- 
mitted to the cause of freedom. Before 
coming to America in 1777, he fought 
bravely and tirelessly for the independence 
of his beloved Poland. Here, he devoted all 
his energy and skill to the American War of 
Independence. His personal contribution to 
the Revolutionary Army on the field of 
battle, his tactical innovations, and his cre- 
ation of a highly effective corps of dragoons, 
known informally as the Polish Legion, won 
him the title: “Father of American Caval- 


ry. 

On October 11, 1779, General Pulaski 
gave his life in our struggle for freedom. He 
died from wounds suffered bravely in the 
battle of Savannah. Although he died before 
the goal of a free and independent America 
had been achieved, his heroic example has 
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inspired Polish and American patriots for 
over two centuries. George Washington’s 
words written to the Continental Congress 
in 1778 memorialize General Pulaski: “The 
Count’s valor and active zeal on all occa- 
sions have done him great honor.” 

As we gratefully reflect on the life of this 
great champion of freedom, we are moved 
to salute all Americans of Polish descent, 
who from the settlement in Jamestown 
through the Revolutionary War and on to 
the present have contributed so greatly and 
so generously to the realization of the 
American dream. Generations of Polish 
Americans have left a lasting imprint on 
American life in every field of human en- 
deavor: from science and the arts to politics, 
sports, and religion. Their achievements 
have enriched the lives of all Americans. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Friday, October 11, 1985, 
as General Pulaski Memorial Day, 1985, and 
I direct the appropriate Government offi- 
cials to display the flag of the United States 
on all Government buildings on that day. In 
addition, I encourage the people of the 
United States to commemorate this occasion 
as approriate throughout the land. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:40 a.m., October 3, 1985) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on October 2. 


Interpol 





Remarks at the 54th General Assembly. 
October 2, 1985 





I wanted to stop by briefly today and 
extend my good wishes to each of you. The 
United States is honored and proud that 


you would choose our Capital as the site of 
your convention. And we're especially 
pleased that you have extended to one of 
our distinguished public servants, John 
Simpson, the privilege of serving as your 
president. 

John, who is a good friend, will tell you, if 
he hasn’t already, about the priority that 
our administration has placed on the war 
against the crime syndicates—syndicates 
that in recent years have grown in power 
and sophistication. Here in the United 
States, for example, prosecutions of tradi- 
tional organized crime families, as well as 
some of the newer groups of drugs traders, 
have gone up dramatically. And for the first 
time, we feel we're making significant 
headway. In addition to dramatically in- 
creasing the number of prosecutors and 
Federal agents working in these areas, we 
have taken many other steps. One of them 
is our Presidential Commission on Orga- 
nized Crime, which is currently working 
with your member nations to bring to light 
problems like money laundering, especially 
its international dimensions. 

And that word “international” is, of 
course, the point. Whether it’s organized 
crime, narcotics trafficking, terrorism, or 
any other area of criminal activity, the in- 
creasing sophistication and power of crimi- 
nal syndicates calls for a response from 
those who are pledged to uphold the law 
and protect society from the hardened 
criminal. And this is the work of Interpol. 

You know, I’m sure a good many of 
you’ve heard of that international celebrity, 
Inspector Maigret—the celebrated French 
detective from the pen of Georges Si- 
menon, who in so many of his stories relied 
on information from his counterparts in 
other police forces throughout the world to 
solve his cases. Well, as is often the case, 
fiction does reflect reality. It is Interpol that 
institutionalizes and makes vastly easier 
those professional contacts and vital ex- 
changes of information that each of you 
needs to serve the people of your country. 
Interpol’s record of achievement in these 
areas is unparalleled, and let me stress 
today that the United States Government 
pledges to you and your organization its full 
support. 
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And now, if you will permit, I'd like to 
leave you on a personal note. You know, 
ret Sees to many law enforcement 

ut my time in public life, 
a I T doubt that I have ever failed to men- 
tion that yours is one of the most difficult of 
any profession in civilized society. And yet, 
there is no work more vital to the safety 
and freedom of your fellow citizens. The 
nature of your work frequently brings you 
in contact with your fellow citizens when 
they have been victimized by crime or 
committed a crime themselves. So frequent- 
ly you see people only when they’re hurting 
or in trouble. I hope you will not permit 
this to discourage you too much about 
human nature or to change your perspec- 
tive on society as a whole. I hope you will 
remember that not only are most people 
upstanding and law abiding citizens but 
they are also on your side in the fight 
against lawlessness and are very grateful to 
you for the work you do. And that’s why I 
think there is great cause for hope in the 
war against crime. Georges Simenon has 
also said that sometimes “the truth is too 
simple for intellectuals.” Well, we all re- 
member a time when some elaborate theo- 
ries excusing criminal wrongdoing were 
very fashionable, a time when there was a 
great loss of will in apprehending and 
bringing to justice professional wrongdoers. 
And now all of this is changing. Increasing- 
ly, the people of my own country and yours 
are coming to appreciate again the truth of 
old verities like: Right and wrong do 
matter, individuals should be held accounta- 
ble for their actions, and society has the 
right to be protected from those who prey 
on the innocent. 

This trend is no better evidenced than in 
the growth and renewed strength of Inter- 
pol. So, again, I want to pledge the Ameri- 
can people’s full support, and I want to 
wish each of you well in your professional 
lives, in your stay here in the United States, 
and I want to convey to you the warmest 
welcome and the kindest regards of the 
American people. 

And thank you for letting me have these 
few minutes with you here. God bless you 


Note: The President spoke at 11:27 a.m. at 
the Departmental Auditorium. 


United States Ambassador to Qatar 





Nomination of Joseph Ghougassian. 
October 2, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Joseph Ghougassian, of 
California, as Ambassador to the State of 
Qatar. He would succeed Charles Franklin 
Dunbar. 

Mr. Ghougassian began his career as an 
instructor of philosophy and psychology at 
the University of San Diego in 1966. Since 
then and to date, he has been an assistant 
professor and then associate professor of 
philosophy at the University of San Diego. 
He was a law student at the University of 
San Diego School of Law in 1979-1980. He 
joined the law office of Bruce Harrison in 
San Diego in 1980-1981. From February 
1981 to September 1981, he was a member 
of the Office of Policy Development, the 
White House. In June 1981 he also served 
as Special Assistant for Public and Private 
Liaison, Office of Refugee Resettlement, 
Department of Health and Human Services. 
From January 1982 to July 1982, he was a 
consultant with the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, Department of Justice. 
Since 1982 he has been director of the 
Peace Corps in the Yemen Arab Republic. 

He received his B.A. (philosophy) in 1964 
and his M.A. in 1965 at the Gregorian Uni- 


- versity in Rome, Italy. In 1966 he received 


his Ph.D.c. and in 1969 his Ph.D. (philoso- 
phy) from Louvain University in Belgium. 
In 1974 he received his B.Sc. (family stud- 
ies) from Louvain University and his M.A. 
in 1977 (international relations) from the 
University of San Diego and his J.D. from 
the University of San Diego School of Law. 
His foreign languages are Arabic, Armenian, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. He is married 
to the former Zena S. Yasmine, and they 
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have three children. He was born March 5, 
1944, in Cairo, Egypt. 


United States-Sri Lanka Convention on 
Taxation and Fiscal Evasion 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. October 2, 1985 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification the Convention be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the 
Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka 
for the Avoidance of Double Taxation and 
the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with Re- 
spect to Taxes on Income, signed at Co- 
lombo on March 14, 1985. I also transmit 
the report of the Department of State on 
the Convention. 

The Convention is the first income tax 
treaty to be negotiated between the United 
States and Sri Lanka. It is based on model 
income tax treaties developed by the De- 
partment of the Treasury and the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment. The Convention deviates from 
these models, however, in several signifi- 
cant respects, as indicated in the attached 
report of the Department of State, to re- 
flect Sri Lanka’s status as a developing 
country. These deviations generally provide 
for broader source country right to tax than 
is found in the model treaties. 

Among the principal features of the Con- 
vention are provisions to prevent third- 
country residents from taking unwarranted 
advantage of the treaty. Also included are 
the usual articles on nondiscrimination, 
mutual agreement, and exchange of infor- 
mation. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Conven- 
tion and give its advice and consent to rati- 
fication. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
October 2, 1985. 


Death of Rock Hudson 





Statement by the President. 
October 2, 1985 





Nancy and I are saddened by the news of 
Rock Hudson’s death. He will always be re- 
membered for his dynamic impact on the 
film industry, and fans all over the world 
will certainly mourn his loss. He will be 
remembered for his humanity, his sympa- 
thetic spirit and well-deserved reputation 
for kindness. May God rest his soul. 


Trade Strike Force 





Announcement of its Creation. 
October 2, 1985 





The President announced the creation of 
an administration Trade Strike Force de- 
signed to uncover unfair trading practices 
used against the United States and to devel- 
op strategies to counter and eliminate 
them. It will identify barriers to U.S. ex- 
ports, as well as unfair export subsidies. 

The Strike Force will be chaired by Com- 
merce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige. Other 
members will be the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, State, Transportation, Agriculture, 
and the United States Trade Representa- 
tive. 

The Strike Force was first mentioned in 
the President’s trade speech delivered on 
September 23 to members of the Presi- 
dent’s Export Council, select Members of 
Congress, and invited business leaders in 
the East Room of the White House. The 
President said at that time: “I will not stand 
by and watch American businesses fail be- 
cause of unfair trading practices abroad. I 
will not stand by and watch American 
workers lose their jobs because other na- 
tions do not play by the rules.” 

The Strike Force will report its findings 
to the President through his Economic 
Policy Council, along with a recommended 
plan of action, on a regular basis. The ap- 
propriate executive branch agencies will 
then be responsible for execution of the 
plan. 
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Working groups chaired by Commerce 
Under Secretary for International Trade 
Administration Bruce Smart will be estab- 
lished under the Strike Force. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
announcement during the daily press brief- 
ing in the Briefing Room at the White 
House at 12:02 p.m. 


United States Postal Service 





Nomination of Three Members of the Board 
of Governors. October 3, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Governors 
of the United States Postal Service for the 
terms indicated: 


J. H. Tyler McConnell, of Delaware, for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring December 8, 
1989. He would succeed David E. Babcock. 
Mr. McConnell is retired chairman and chief 
executive officer of Delaware Trust Co. He 
currently serves on the board of directors of 
Delaware Trust Co. He graduated from Virgin- 
ia Military Institute (B.A., 1936) and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia (LL.B., 1939; J.D., 1970). He 
is married, has three children, and resides in 
Wilmington, DE. He was born November 23, 
1914, in Richmond, VA. 

Barry D. Schreiber, of Florida, for the remainder 
of the term expiring December 8, 1992. He 
would succeed Frieda Waldman. He is a 
member of the board of county commissioners 
in Miami, FL. He is of counsel to the law firm 
of Broad & Cassel in Bay Harbor Islands, FL. 
He is a member of the State Association of 
County Commissioners and the Dade League 
of Cities. He graduated from Yeshiva Universi- 
ty (B.A., 1964) and the University of Maryland 
(J.D., 1967). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in North Miami Beach, FL. He was 
born April 17, 1943, in Richmond, VA. 

Robert Setrakian, of the District of Columbia, for 
the term expiring December 8, 1993. He 
would succeed William J. Sullivan. Since 1983 
he has been serving as a Commissioner of the 
Federal Maritime Commission. Previously he 
was president of Midstate Horticultural Co. He 
was a director of FN Financial Corp. in 1976- 
1983. He graduated from Stanford University 
(B.A., 1949). He has four children and resides 
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in Washington, DC. He was born January 21, 
1924, in Fresno, CA. 


United States Institute of Peace 





Nomination of W. Scott Thompson To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
October 3, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate W. Scott Thompson to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Institute of Peace for a term 
of 4 years expiring January 19, 1989. This is 
a new position. 

Dr. Thompson is a professor of interna- 
tional politics at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy. He was a research fellow at 
the Center for International Affairs at Har- 
vard University in 1979-1980. In 1975-1976 
he was assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
while serving as a White House fellow and 
was also a member of the State Department 
Promotion Board. 

Dr. Thompson is a founding member of 
the board of the Committee on the Present 
Danger and is a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations and of the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies. He serves on 
the Board of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute and the Institute for Strategic 
Trade. He is the author of many books on 
U.S. global strategy. 

He graduated from Stanford University 
(B.A. 1963) and Oxford University (Ph.D., 
1967). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Washington, DC. He was 


born January 1, 1942, in Providence, RI. 


Leif Erikson Day, 1985 





Proclamation 5374. October 3, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 

Sent by King Olav in the year 1000 to 
bring Christianity to the Nordic settlers in 
Greenland, Leif Erikson set out on a daring 
and danger-filled voyage that began a cen- 
turies-long relationship between the Nordic 
peoples and the lands of North America. 
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“Leif the Lucky,” as his contemporaries 
knew him, sailed well beyond the tip of 
Greenland to the shores of the North Amer- 
ican mainland. His enthusiastic account of 
his voyage describes a fertile land abound- 
ing in fruit, grain, and timber. 

Hundreds of years later, millions of Nor- 
dics followed in the wake of Leif Erikson, 
crossing the Atlantic to make their homes 
in this land of opportunity. Pressing west- 
ward, they settled across the continent, 
making important contributions to Ameri- 
can agriculture and industry. Prizing per- 
sonal freedom, hard work, and family 
values, these hardy God-fearing pioneers 
played a key role in shaping the American 
character. Today, cultural exchanges, com- 
mercial ties, and cordial diplomatic rela- 
tions with the countries of Denmark, Fin- 
land, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden contin- 
ue to enrich the lives of all Americans. 

To commemorate the courage of Leif 
Erikson and in recognition of our long and 
fruitful relationship with the peoples of 
northern Europe, the Congress of the 


United States, by a joint resolution ap- 


proved on September 2, 1964 (78 Stat. 849, 
36 U.S.C. 169c), has authorized and request- 
ed the President to proclaim October 9 of 
each year as Leif Erikson Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 9, 1985, as Leif 
Erikson Day, 1985, and I direct the appro- 
priate government officials to display the 
flag of the United States on all government 
buildings that day. I also invite the people 
of the United States to honor Leif Erikson 
and our Nordic-American heritage by hold- 
ing appropriate exercises and ceremonies in 
suitable places throughout the land. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:31 a.m., October 4, 1985] 


St. Bernard, Ohio 





Remarks at the Ivorydale Soap 
Manufacturing Plant. October 3, 1985 





Thank you very much, Brad, and thank 
you all very much, and thanks for the tour 
of your plant. It was 99400 percent pure 
fascinating. [Laughter] 


But I have to say, Ed, I appreciate the 
introduction because I once had an experi- 
ence, back in that other life of mine, when 
I was on television every week. And on a 
New York street one day, a fellow suddenly, 
from 30 feet away, says, “I know you. I see 
you.” And he started toward me and every- 
body on the street stopped. And I’m kind of 
being stalked by him as he comes toward 
me. And he’s getting a piece of paper and a 
pen out and got right up to me and told me 
he saw me all the time and wanted my 
autograph—Ray Milland. [Laughter] So, I 
signed Ray Milland. There was no sense 
in—{laughter|— 


But it’s great to be back in the Cincinnati 
area. I was out here last year, visiting Proc- 
ter and Gamble during the campaign; 
didn’t get exactly here, though. It hardly 
seems possible now that there was actually 
a Presidential candidate back then who 
promised the first thing he’d do if elected 
was raise your taxes. 


Well, the American people held a little 
referendum on that idea and sent a mes- 
sage loud and clear to Washington that 
America wants less government, less taxes, 
and more prosperity. And that’s why lead- 
ers of the other party have now joined us in 
our effort to overhaul our nation’s creaky 
tax code and replace it with a streamlined 
version, one that cuts personal and business 
tax rates, closes unfair loopholes, and spurs 
economic growth. 


America’s fair share tax plan is now work- 
ing its way through the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It’s up to them to send a bill to 
the Senate as quickly as possible so that we 
can pass a fairer, progrowth tax plan this 
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year, in 1985. It’s a challenge, I know, but I 
just don’t think that America should have to 
wait for fairness and the increased growth 
that lower tax rates will bring. 

And if we have to, we're going to send 
Mr. Clean down there to keep an eye on 
them—{laughter|—and make sure they do 
the job right. 

From the beginning, Procter & Gamble 
has been an important ally in our fight for 
tax reform. I was talking to one of your 
executive officers earlier, and he had kind 
of a funny way of talking, but I couldn’t 
have agreed more with what he was saying. 
He said there’s a rising Tide of good Cheer 
and Joy in the land. [Laughter] We see new 
Zest in the economy every day. [Laughter] 
And all we need now is a Bold new Dash to 
Safeguard the gain we’ve made already. 
[Laughter] 1 said thanks and congratulated 
him on the Top Job that you're all doing— 
[Jaughter|—in support of tax fairness. 

Well, seriously, this company exemplifies 
the forward-looking, executive—or expan- 
sive philosophy, I should say, that has made 
America the number one economic power 
in the world, the kind of positive thinking 
behind America’s fair share tax plan. Your 
president, John Smale, testified before the 
House Ways and Means Committee that, 
although Procter & Gamble would be af- 
fected by our loophole closing, you support 
the initiative because you know lower tax 
rates mean greater growth and more jobs. 
And this company has the vision to look 
beyond the ledger books and see what’s 
good for America is good for individual 
businesses and every one of their employ- 
ees and customers, too. 

Let me also take a moment to recognize 
the contributions of your Congressman, Bill 
Gradison. He’s been an effective, untiring 
supporter of tax reform in the House. And 
if every Congressman were as supportive as 
Bill Gradison, we’d have tax fairness today. 

Bill and his Ohio colleagues—Tom Kind- 
ness and Bob McEwen, and one who was 
going to be with us, but then, got interrupt- 
ed by the press of things in the House and 
couldn’t, Del Latta—they understand one 
thing that is all too often forgotten in Wash- 
ington: that a tax overhaul that doesn’t 
make life easier for America’s working men 
and women isn’t worth the paper it’s print- 
ed on. That’s why our profamily initiatives 
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are the heart and soul of America’s fair 
share tax plan. 

Some people in Washington are saying 
that people aren’t very worked up about 
tax reform. Well, I think the people just 
don’t know yet what it is we're talking 
about. We’re going to make it affordable to 
raise children again. You hear a lot about 
tax shelters, well, the one shelter we ap- 
prove of is the family home. The truth is, 
the profamily measures of our tax plan are 
there to right a great historical injustice. 
Throughout the great tax explosion of the 
sixties and seventies, everybody with a pay- 
check got hit, and hit hard, by taxes; but 
those trying to raise families got clobbered. 
Not only did their taxes skyrocket, their 
personal exemption, the real value of the 
deduction they were allowed to take for 
themselves and each one of their depend- 
ents, was steadily knocked down by infla- 
tion. 

Let me insert here just some figures that 
would give you an idea of how everyone 
was victimized. In 1977 Henry Hazlett, the 
economist, has done a study of this—the 
average median income—that’s the halfway 
mark, half the people are above it and half 
the people are below it—was $189 a 
week—1977. By now its up to $299 a week. 
And that means, of course, the individual 
that’s making that many more dollars is 
paying considerably more income tax, has 
moved up through the tax brackets. But 
figure out that earnings in 1977 dollars. If 
the dollar today had the same purchasing 
power it had in 1977—that $299 only has 
$171 of purchasing power compared to 
$189 in 1977. But, in addition to that, be- 
cause the tax is based on the number of 
dollars, not their value, that individual has 
moved up through a number of tax brackets 
and is paying a higher percentage of less 
purchasing power than he was before. In 
other words, families were getting a double 
whammy, double tax hikes. It wouldn’t be 
an exaggeration to say that the colossal 
growth of government over the last two 
decades was financed by raiding the dwin- 
dling bank accounts of America’s families. 

If the personal exemption, which was 
$600 in 1948, had kept pace with inflation, 
it would be worth $2,700 today. But we 
plan to almost double the current exemp- 
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tion—we can’t go all the way, but our plan 
would make it $2,000 to make up for some 
of what families lost over the years. And to 
me that is only fair, and what’s fair is worth 
fighting for. I hope you’re with me on that. 

Well, we’re also increasing the standard 
deduction of $4,000—or to $4,000 I should 
say, for joint returns, and this will mean 
that families as well as the elderly, the 
blind, or the disabled living at or below the 
poverty line will be completely scratched 
from the Federal income tax rolls. The U.S. 
Government will no longer tax families into 
poverty. 

Our profamily measures will mean that a 
family of four doesn’t have to pay one 
single cent of Federal taxes on the first 
$12,000 of income. And because saving is so 
essential to families but so very difficult 
with all these expenses, we’re expanding 
the tax-free savings accounts, the IRA’s, the 
individual retirement accounts, so that they 
are fully available to nonwage earning 
spouses. We figure that the housewife is also 
working a full 40-hour week. Now, you 
shouldn’t have to be affluent to experience 
the blessings of a home life, and that’s a 
right to which every American is entitled. 

I am glad to say that the Democratically 
controlled House Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families has rated our 
tax proposal the most profamily tax propos- 
al before the Congress, more profamily 
than any other proposal around and light 
years ahead of the present tax system. 

Now, this goes beyond economics, and, 
although, in my opinion, profamily policies 
are the best economics there is. This gets to 
the moral core of our nation. America has a 
responsibility to the future, and our chil- 
dren are our future. We’re a nation of im- 
migrants who’ve labored and sacrificed to 
give their children a better life. And that’s 
the American dream. And we can’t let 
American tax policies and big government 
policies kill that dream. 

You know, our forefathers got so riled up 
over a tea tax, among other things, that 
they started a revolution. And now we have 
a tax on families, a tax on achievement, 
success, and aspiration—a tax on the Ameri- 
can dream. I think I know what Thomas 


Jefferson would have said about that, be- 
cause Thomas Jefferson only had one line of 
criticism when the Constitution was adopt- 
ed. He said, it lacks one important thing: a 
provision preventing the Federal Govern- 
ment from borrowing money. 

Well, I think it’s time we had another 
revolution, a peaceful one this time, called 
America’s fair share tax plan. We need your 
support. Let Congress know that you're 
progrowth, profairness, and profamily. 

And America’s fair share tax plan is a gift 
that we owe to our children. And with your 
help and with this company’s support and 
with these fine Representatives in the 
House that I’ve mentioned who are here 
with me, it’s a gift that—we all do our 
part—we'll have wrapped up by Christmas- 
time. And, then, maybe we can sing “Joy to 
the World” with extra feeling. 

I mentioned here this—some people have 
suggested publicly, lately, that I’m so con- 
cerned about the tax plan that I’m not con- 
cerned about the deficit, the Federal deficit 
that we’re trying to correct. Well, don’t let 
anybody fool you. Both of these things are 
important, but there’s nothing more impor- 
tant than eliminating the deficit in Federal 
spending. 

And right now a few of our Senators and 
us are talking about a long-range plan—not 
just every year trying to whittle a dollar 
here or a dollar there out, but a plan aimed 
at a balanced budget. And then we will 
obey the wisdom of Mr. Jefferson and see if 
we can’t get a provision in the Constitution 
that says the Government, from then on, 
can’t spend any more than it takes in. 

Well, God bless you all. Thank you all. It’s 
been a great pleasure to be here with you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m. to 
employees of the plant. Prior to his re- 
marks, the President toured the plant and 
had lunch with plant employees in the caf- 
eteria. 

In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Owen B. Butler, chairman of the 
board of Procter & Gamble. 
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St. Bernard, Ohio 


Informal Exchange With Reporters at the 
Ivorydale Soap Manufacturing Plant. 
October 3, 1985 








Q. Mr. President, Gorbachev has made 
his plans public. Does that harm serious ne- 
gotiations? 

The President. No, | don’t believe so. The 
details have not been spelled out, and the 
proposal has been put before the negotia- 
tors in Geneva and that’s where it will 
be—— 

Q. Mr. President, he has said there will 
be a—— 

Q. Well, what’s he doing, Mr. President? 
He’s trying to put you on the defensive, 
isn’t he? 

Q. ——he said there will be a—— 

The President. Now, wait a minute. She 
said it first. Then I'll get to you, Bill [Bill 
Plante, CBS News}. 

What? 

Q. He said that there will be a cap on SS- 
20’s back to the June °84 level, that they 
will dismantle the launchers in Europe, and 
that he wants separate negotiations with 
the British and French. Isn’t that quite a 
big change in their position? 

The President. Yes. Everything they’re 
saying is a change in their position. Well, 
with regard to the British and the French, 
that is up to the Soviet Union and the Brit- 
ish and the French. Certainly, the United 
States cannot negotiate with the Soviets 
about what they’re going to do with regard 
to the nuclear missiles of other countries. 

With regard to the remarks he made 
about the intermediate-range missiles in 
Europe, this was the—when we acceded to 
the European request and provided missiles 
for them to have, intermediate missiles, in 
defense against these missiles aimed at 
them—this is what caused the Soviets, more 
than a year ago, to walk out for more than a 
year from the negotiations, because we had 
put those missiles in Europe. Now, they’re 
back negotiating, and they now, I under- 
stand, have made a suggestion about reduc- 
ing the number of their weapons. This, too, 
will have to be negotiated. 

Q. Well, now, why do you think they’re 
doing that, sir? Are they trying to put you 
on the defensive with the Europeans? 
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The President. Oh, I don’t know whether 
they’re trying to do that or not. It would be 
nice to hope that they may have gotten 
religion. 

Q. Well, how do you look at them? How 
do you look at these—— 

The President. Well—— 

@Q. ——at the Gorbachev appearance to 
the press? 

The President. As I say, I’m not going to 
discuss the terms they’re proposing because 
that’s going to be dealt with by our negotia- 
tors in Geneva. 

Q. Yes, but what do you think of him in 
trying—— 

The President. But with regard to this 
latest statement about the SS—20’s, which 
are their multiwarhead missiles that are 
aimed at European targets, and in response 
to which we had put the Pershings and the 
cruise missiles in Europe. As I understand 
it, the only proposal they’ve made is one 
that would not be destroying any of their 
weapons; it would simply be moving them. 

Well, that missile, the SS-20, is a mobile 
missile. It is transported; it can move from 
place to place. To simply drive them up 
into the Ural Mountains or someplace else 
and then say that they’re not a threat to 
Europe makes no sense. 

Q. Well, he did say dismantle—— 

The President. They can be brought back 
any time they want to turn on the gas. 

Q. He did say dismantle the launchers for 
the first time, Mr. President. 

The President. Well 

Q. Doesn’t that change the nature of the 
movement between European and Asian SS 
countries? 

The President. If they truly mean that, 
but then, again, we'll leave that to our ne- 
gotiators in Geneva. 

Q. Well, Gorbachev says, sir, that if you 
don’t—— 

Q. ——going to our European allies—— 

Q. Gorbachev says if you don’t give up 
SDI, there’ll be hard times in the world. 

The President. Well, he could probably 
feel that way because the Soviet Union is 
about 10 years ahead of us in developing a 
defensive system themselves, and they’re 
very upset at the idea that they might not 
be the only ones that have a defense against 
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nuclear weapons as well as having the of- 
fensive nuclear weapons. 

Now, we’re working so that we, too, can 
have a defensive shield that kills weapons, 
not people. And I’m sure that is upsetting 
to them, but we’re not going to retreat 
from the research that could deliver to the 
world a defense against these nuclear weap- 
ons and finally bring us to the realization 
that we should eliminate the nuclear weap- 
ons entirely. 

Q. And the testing, sir? And the testing? 

The President. That goes along with re- 
search. 

Q. What about the fact that these sepa- 
rate negotiations might—— 

Mr. Speakes. We've had a lot of ques- 
tions—— 

Q. ——undercut the U.S.-Soviet negotia- 
tions in Geneva? If they go off on their own 
and deal with the British and the French, 
doesn’t that drive a wedge between us and 
our allies? 

The President. No, I don’t believe so at 
all. It certainly would drive a wedge if we 
arrogantly decided that we would negotiate 
on behalf of other countries and without 
their consent. No, this is between them and 
the Soviet Union. And more power to them. 

I’ve got to go on. 

Q. Anything more on the Israeli raid in 
Tunisia? Do you still—— 

The President. No— 

Q. — think it’s understandable? 

Q. The PLO—— 

The President. ——no more comments. 


Note: The exchange began at 12:50 p.m. fol- 
lowing the President’s remarks to plant em- 
ployees. 

Larry M. Speakes is Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 

As printed above, the exchange follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Remarks to Business Leaders. 
October 3, 1985 





Thank you, Dr. Barrett, and thank you 
all. This is quite : ;vonderful reception. You 


know, for a minute there, I thought maybe 
you thought I was Pete Rose. '{Laughter] 

Well, it’s great to be back in Cincinnati 
and a genuine honor to share the platform 
with your Congressman, Bill Gradison, and 
his Ohio colleagues, Tom Kindness and Bob 
McEwen. Del Latta would have been with 
us but, as things happen in Washington, 
something happened that interfered with 
his getting here. And I know that some- 
place out there with you is a companion of 
mine of years back when we were Gover- 
nors together—Jim Rhodes. There you are. 
Jim. 

I remember a story back from my Jim 
Rhodes days, my Governor days in Califor- 
nia. I was on the way to the office one 
morning, had the car radio on. And there 
was a disc jockey on playing songs and so 
forth and suddenly, I heard him saying— 
now, we were having some problems at the 
time—I heard him saying something that 
endeared him to me. He said, “Every man 
should take unto himself a wife, because 
sooner or later, something is bound to 
happen that you can’t blame on the Gover- 
nor.” [Laughter] 

Well, the last time I visited here it was 
August 1984, the middle of the Presidential 
campaign. And I spoke to you that day 
about my dreams for America and my plans 
for this second term. And I told you: “We’re 
going to simplify the tax system, actually 
make it understandable and clear and fair. 
And when we do that, your tax rates are 
going to come down, not go up.” Well, my 
friends, today I’ve come back to Cincinnati 
to help make good on that promise. 

We now have before the Congress a 
sweeping proposal to reform our entire 
Federal system of taxation. It has its roots 
deep in the American tradition of limited 
government, individual achievement, and 
economic growth. 

During the 1920's for example, Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge instituted a series of 
tax cuts that reduced the top rate on indi- 
viduals from 73 percent to just 25 percent. 
Today we remember the boom that fol- 
lowed as the Roaring Twenties. In the 1960’s 
John F. Kennedy cut taxes again, and again 
the economy responded with great vigor 


1 Cincinnati Reds baseball player. 
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and great growth. In 1981 our own first- 
term tax cuts were enacted, and in 1983, 
when those installments—because it was an 
installment plan of tax cuts—went into 
effect and began to take full effect, America 
took off on this recovery. I understand that 
here in Cincinnati, in 1984 alone some 
20,000 new jobs were created. And during 
the last 18 months, greater Cincinnati has 
seen the creation of more than 1,400 busi- 
nesses. No wonder the press has coined the 
term “Cincynomics.” I knew the program 
was succeeding when they stopped calling 
it Reaganomics. [Laughter] Today the 
American expansion is in its 34th consecu- 
tive month, and across the country, we’ve 
seen the creation of more than 8 million 
new jobs. 

My friends, history is clear: Lower tax 
rates mean greater freedom, and whenever 
we lower the tax rates, our entire nation is 
better off. Freedom for people to grow is as 
American as apple pie and the Cincinnati 
Reds. 

America’s fair share tax plan will give us a 
new burst of economic achievement. Now, 
many already understand that our plan will 
mean lower Federal income taxes for most 
individuals, but there’s been some confusion 
about just what it would mean for business. 
Well, permit me to set the record straight. 

For business, America’s tax plan will 
mean growth. Those of you here with the 
Cincinnati Institute for Small Enterprise Di- 
vision of the Greater Cincinnati Chamber 
should be aware that for small businesses 
our plan will represent a substantial tax 
break. Unincorporated small businesses, 
taxed according to the personal incomes of 
their owners, will benefit as we reduce and 
simplify personal income tax rates. The top 
personal rate alone will come down from 50 
percent to just 35 percent. Incorporated 
small businesses will receive graduated 
rates of 15, 18, 25, and 33 percent, a meas- 
ure especially helpful to businesses just get- 
ting started. 

As you know, small businesses create 
most of our new jobs. From late 1982 to 
late 1984, industries dominated by small 
businesses created new jobs at the remarka- 
ble rate of more than 11 percent. Under 
our progrowth plan, I’m convinced that 
small businesses will form, grow, and create 
new jobs even more quickly. 
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Those of you here with the Cincinnati 
Business Committee represent larger con- 
cerns, such giants as Procter & Gamble and 
Kroger Company and Federated Depart- 
ment Stores. Well, it’s no mistake that this 
wonderful town is called the “Blue Chip 
City.” For corporations like your own, 
America’s fair share tax plan will mean a 
lower top corporate rate, down from 46 to 
just 33 percent. In addition, the system will 
dramatically be simplified as countless pro- 
visions for special treatment are reduced or 
eliminated. 

Take a moment to compare this simpli- 
fied, low-tax rate future to the present ar- 
rangement. The corporate tax structure 
today represents a jungle of deductions, 
credits, and allowances. The only ones who 
can hack their way through it with ease are 
those with friendly guides on Capitol Hill. 
The whole weed-ridden, overgrown r- 
rangement encourages competition of the 
worst kind—not to produce better products 
at lower prices, but to hire bigger and 
bigger teams of lobbyists and lawyers ever- 
more skilled in taking advantage of the tax 
code. 


My friends, great American corporations 
should not be strapped by a system that is 
tied to the stake of tax shelters. It should be 
set free to make better products than any 
other industry, in any country of the world. 
And that’s what America’s tax plan, we 
think, is going to do. 

For capital formation, our plan envisions 
a cut in the top rate on capital gains to just 
17% percent. Now, here again, history is 
our guide. Back in 1977, the number of 
dollars committed to venture capital, the 
funding so important to business start-ups, 
was just $39 million. And then, in 1978 
taxes on capital gains were cut, and in 1981 
we cut them again. And last year, venture 
capital commitments were over $4 billion. 

Even early opponents of tax cuts on cap- 
ital gains can now see how the new avail- 
ability of venture capital has spurred our 
economic growth. Indeed, former Massa- 
chusetts Representative and then Senator, 
Paul Tsongas, said of the 1978 tax cut: 
“That bill, which I did not support, did 
more for the economy of my State than 
anything I ever did as a Congressman.” 
When we cut the tax on capital gains again 
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this year, we can expect capital formation 
and new business starts to hit new highs. 

As businesspeople, you'll understand that 
by far the most significant aspect of our 
plan is that it will be good for your employ- 
ees and customers, the American people. As 
I’ve said, rates for most individuals will 
come down. To benefit the family, we'll in- 
crease to $4,000 the standard deduction for 
married couples filing jointly and nearly 
double the personal exemption from just 
over $1,000 all the way to $2,000. The 
American people will have new incen- 
tives—more money in their pockets, more 
with which to purchase your goods, to save, 
and to invest. 

Just last month, the Council of Economic 
Advisers completed a study of what our 
long-term impact would be. Using conserva- 
tive estimates—that’s the only kind I ap- 
prove of—{laughter|—the Council found 
that America’s fair share tax plan would in- 
crease our gross national product by about 
2% to 3.2 percent over the next 10 years. 
Now, that’s the same as providing 11 years 
worth of growth in just 10 years, in a 
decade. That translates into the equivalent 
of almost 4 million additional new jobs over 
the next 10 years and from $600 to $900 a 
year in additional income for every Ameri- 
can household. 

Needless to say, these growth estimates 
are based on our own proposal. And I’ve 
said it before and I'll say it again: I intend 
to fight for our plan—a top corporate rate 
of 33 percent; a top capital gains rate of 
17% percent; 15, 25, and 35 percent rates 
for individuals, in exchange for the 14 tax 
brackets we have today; a standard deduc- 
tion of $4,000; and a nearly doubled person- 
al exemption of $2,000. 

Now, of course, there are those who say 
that getting tax reform through Congress 
this year will be impossible. Well, if every- 
body on Capitol Hill worked as hard for tax 
reform as your own outstanding Congress- 
man, Bill Gradison, we wouldn’t have to 
worry. But for those who are predicting the 
defeat of America’s fair share tax plan, I 
have a few other choice predictions I’d like 
them to consider. 

In 1899 Charles H. Duell, Commissioner 
of the U.S. Patent Office, said this: “Every- 
thing that can be invented has been invent- 


ed.” And he suggested we should do away 
with the Office. [Laughter] 

And with the advent of sound tracks for 
motion pictures in the twenties, Harry 
Warner, one of my old bosses at Warner 
Brothers, said this: “Who the hell wants to 
hear actors talk.” [Laughter] 

Do you know that Fulton tried to sell the 
steamboat for warships to Napoleon. And 
do you know what Napoleon said about it? 
“You're telling me that you can make a ship 
go against the tide and the wind and the 
current by building a bonfire under the 
deck? I won’t listen to such foolishness.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, here’s one for a great baseball town 
like Cincinnati. In 1921 Tris Speaker of the 
Cleveland Indians said this: “Babe Ruth 
made a big mistake when he gave up pitch- 
ing.” [Laughter] 

My friends, today, naysayers will soon 
take their place beside Tris Speaker in the 
Great Mistakes Hall of Fame. Just as sure as 
Ruth could hit homeruns and Rose can 
break records, during this session of the 
Congress, America’s tax plan will become 
law; but it’s going to take all of us and all of 
you letting the folks in Washington know 
that you want this change made. 

I’m going to inject something here be- 
cause lately I’ve seen some remarks or 
some—no, philosophy attributed to me that 
somehow I am concerned only with this 
and that I’m not paying any attention to the 
national deficit, the deficit spending that 
the Government is doing. Thirty years ago, 
out on the mashed-potato circuit, I was 
saying we had to interrupt this 50-year span 
that we’ve had of deficit spending and 
which over the years we were told was nec- 
essary to prosperity. And I kept saying it 
would blow up and get out of control. And 
it has, but I’d like to just tell you something 
about that. 

That’s a top priority with us, and in our 
wing over there, at the West Wing of the 
White House, we have been talking about 
not just each year trying to get further cuts 
in the budget with the hope that someday 
we can get down to a balanced budget. We 
have been discussing a plan—over a period 
of years, to start a plan of spending cuts 
that will bring the percentage of gross na- 
tional product that the deficit is today down 
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4, then 3 percent, then 2 percent, and on 
down to zero in a several-year period—not 
too many years—and then our dream is, at 
the end of that, that year you implement a 
constitutional amendment that denies the 
Federal Government the right to borrow 
money. 

Well, just recently we discovered that 
two of our Senators up on the Hill, and in 
fact one of your Congressmen, Del Latta, 
were engaged in discussions of exactly the 
same thing. Now, we hadn’t said a word 
about what we were talking about; they 
hadn’t told us either what they were talking 
about, but we found out that we were sure 
thinking alike. I don’t know whether the 
ESP was going from them to us or us to 
them or whether it crossed on the way, but 
we have gotten together, and we are now 
in discussions with the people up on the 
Hill about that kind of a plan, to exert the 
discipline that is needed in Washington so 
that for someone to stage a big fight for his 
particular spending and overspending that 
he wanted to do or she wanted to do— 
instead they would be breaking the pattern 
of a plan, over extended years, to bring 
about a balanced budget. So, we're in 
agreement on that, and we’re going to be 
talking about that. 

And I just want to say to you, my grati- 
tude for what so many of you have done. 
You know, I’ve talked about the things that 
have happened there—for the last 4 months 
inflation has only been 2% percent. I'd 
spoke about the capital money, the venture 
capital that is available. We know that inter- 
est rates are coming down. We know about 
the 8 million jobs that I mentioned. And we 
didn’t do all of that; America did ali of that, 
and I think the greatest contribution we 
made was, we tried to get government out 
of your way. And we're going to keep on 
trying to do that. 

Thank you all very much. God bless all of 
you, and God bless Cincinnati. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. at 
the Cincinnati Clarion Hotel. The event was 
sponsored by the Cincinnati Business Com- 
mittee and the Cincinnati Institute for 
Small Enterprise, the small business divi- 
sion of the Greater Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Foilowing his remarks, the President re- 
turned to Washington, DC. 


Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Legislation 





Remarks Announcing Support for the 
Proposed Legislation. October 4, 1985 





The President. Good morning. I’m an- 
nouncing today what may well be an histor- 
ic agreement to bring Federal spending 
under control and, at long last, put the 
United States on the course to a balanced 
Federal budget. 

Over the years, sincere efforts have been 
made by men and women of good will in 
both parties to solve the chronic problem of 
overspending by the Federal Government. 
But the problem has not been solved. This 
week, Congress faces the unhappy task of 
raising the debt ceiling to over $2 trillion. 

We cannot escape the simple truth that 
the budget process has failed nor will we 
avoid the harsh verdict of history if we 
cannot summon the political courage to put 
our national house in order and finally live 
within our means. The great saving 
strength of democracy is that we can con- 
front the truth about ourselves. Individuals 
of vision, courage, and leadership can set 
things right. 

Well, we’re going to set things right. 
We're going to begin amending the budget 
process today. Many Members of Congress 
are joining the Senate authors, Phil Gramm, 
who’s been working with us on this issue 
since Gramm-Latta in 1981, and Warren 
Rudman; Democratic chief sponsor, Fritz 
Hollings; and the House chief sponsors, 
Connie Mack and Dick Cheney, in this im- 
portant deficit control measure. I’m delight- 
ed with the leadership support of Senate 
Majority Leader Bob Dole, Bob Michel, 
who’s in Illinois today, House Republican 
Whip Trent Lott, as well as the Republican 
Budget Committee leaders, Pete Domenici 
and Del Latta. 

Let me also thank all of you here today, 
of both parties, who are joining in support 
of the balanced budget and emergency def- 





icit control act of 1985. This legislation will 
impose the discipline we now lack by lock- 
ing us into a spending reduction plan. It 
will establish a maximum allowable deficit 
ceiling beginning with our current 1986 
deficit of $180 billion, and then it will 
reduce that deficit in equal steps to a bal- 
anced budget in calendar year 1990. 

One of the reasons I like this Gramm- 
Rudman bill is because it attacks budget 
deficits the right way, not by raising taxes, 
but by restraining spending. I want it clear- 
ly understood that while spending discipline 
must and will be enforced, we will honor 
our commitments on Social Security. We 
wil! maintain a strong defense, and I expect 
the Congress to live up to its previous com- 
mitments on defense. 

Under this legislation, no budget may be 
submitted with a deficit greater than the 
maximum allowable as set out in law, and 
neither House may consider any budget 
that violates these ceilings. 

Speaking for myself, I would like to make 
an additional request—that Congress work 
with me to put in place a balanced budget 
constitutional amendment to begin taking 
effect in 1991. It will make permanent our 
plan to have no deficits at the Federal level. 

If Congress cooperates and passes this 
legislation, we can send a clear and compel- 
ling message to the world: The United 
States Government is not only going to pay 
its bills, but we’re also going to take away 
the credit cards. From now on it'll be cash 
and carry. And I believe it’s critical that the 
Senate vote today because the debt limit 
authority expires on Monday. If we move 
with bipartisan unity to pass this dramatic 
but responsible plan to bring Federal 
spending securely under control and, just as 
important, unite to bring personal and busi- 
ness tax rates further down, there will be 
no barriers to America’s progress. There'll 
be no limits to the American dream. 

And the time is now to move on. So, let’s 
get started. 

Q. Mr. President, can you tell us any 
more about Mr. Buckley and whether or 
not the statement that he has been killed is 
trueP 

The President. Well, that changes the 
subject here a little bit. But, no, we have no 
word, no way to confirm. He is the one who 
had been kidnaped in March of ’84. We 
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have no confirmation, and until we know 
something definite, why, we’re not going to 
comment. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. How about ——how—— 

Q. Are you worried by your allies’ failure 
to agree to come and see you in New York 
to discuss matters before the summit? 

The President. Well, I’m sorry there 
seems to be a misunderstanding. This is 
simply the summit, seven that meet every 
year. And it was just our thought that since 
they were going to be here, with the open- 
ing of the U.N. and all, that we’d have an 
extra summit meeting of the kind that we 
usually have. 

Q. Mitterrand has rejected the request 
for separate negotiations with the Soviets, 
does that please you or affect you in any 
way? 

The President. That’s his decision to 
make, and I'll have no comment on it. 
That’s—— 

Q. Well, what about the full appeal that 
Gorbachev is making to Europe? It seems 
to be a very powerful appeal. 

The President. Well, I'm just going to 
wait until we get to Geneva to see how 
things come out. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:32 a.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 


in this issue. 





September 30 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 
ices Margaret M. Heckler. 
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In the evening, the President hosted a 
private dinner for the Prince and Princess 
of Lichtenstein in the Residence. 


October 1 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

Republican Senators, for a breakfast 

meeting; 

—the Cabinet, to discuss the continuing 
resolution, appropriations bills, the 
status of the 1987 budget process, debt 
ceiling legislation, recent meetings with 
foreign leaders, and the upcoming 
meeting with Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev in Geneva; 

—the leadership of the Order Sons of 
Italy in America, the oldest and largest 
Italian-American organization in the 
United States. 

The President participated in the swear- 
ing-in ceremony in the Oval Office for 
Adm. William J. Crowe, Jr., as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The President hosted a reception in the 
State Dining Room for the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


October 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Republican congressional leader- 

ship. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual reports for fiscal years 
1981 and 1982 by the Secretary of Labor 
under the Federal Mine Safety and Health 
Act of 1977. 

The President hosted a reception in the 
Residence for major donors to Citizens for 
America, a national nonpartisan civic orga- 
nization that supports the President’s eco- 
nomic and national security programs. 


October 3 

The President announced that upon the 
confirmation of John Norton Moore, he will 
be designated as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the United States Institute of 
Peace for a term of 3 years. Mr. Moore was 
nominated on September 9. 


October 4 
In the afternoon, the President went to 
Parsippany, NJ, to attend a fundraising 
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luncheon for the New Jersey State Republi- 
can Party. Following his remarks, he went 
to Camp David, MD, for a weekend stay. 
Releases and announcements released 
during his trip, but not received by the 
Office of the Federal Register, will be print- 
ed next week. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted September 30 


Robert L. Barry, 

of New Hampshire, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
Minister, for the rank of Ambassador during 
the tenure of his service as United States 
Representative to the Conference on Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe. 


Julius W. Becton, Jr., 
of Virginia, to be Director of the Federal 


Emergency Management Agency, vice 
Louis O. Giuffrida, resigned. 


Francis S.M. Hodsoll, 

of Virginia, to be Chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts for a term of 4 
years (reappointment). 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Commission on Librar- 
ies and Information Science for terms expir- 
ing July 19, 1990: 
Lee Edwards, of Maryland, vice Paulette 
H. Holahan, term expired. 
Frank Gannon, of New York, vice Charles 
William Benton, term expired. 


Submitted October 2 


Richard Schifter, 

of Maryland, to be Assistant Secretary of 
State for Human Rights and Humanitarian 
Affairs, vice Elliott Abrams, resigned. 
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Submitted October 2—Continued 


Edward R. Korman, 

of New York, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of New York, 
vice a new position created by P.L. 98-353, 
approved July 10, 1984. 


C. Everett Koop, 

of Pennsylvania, to be Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service for a term of 4 
years (reappointment). 


Submitted October 4 


Joseph Ghougassian, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the State of Qatar. 


W. Scott Thompson, 

of New Hampshire, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the United States In- 
stitute of Peace for a term of 4 years expir- 
ing January 19, 1989 (new position). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released September 30 


Statement: 

Leading economic indicators for August— 
by Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a farewell ceremony for Gen. 
John W. Vessey, Jr., Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 


Released October 1 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Edward R. Korman to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of New York 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released October 2 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following the President’s 
meeting with the Republican congressional 
leadership—by Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Dole and House Minority Leader 
Robert H. Michel 


Advance text: 


Remarks to the 54th General Assembly of 
Interpol 


Statement: 

Sales of single-family homes in August—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 


Released October 3 


Advance text: 


Remarks at the Ivorydale Soap Manufactur- 
ing Plant in St. Bernard, OH 


Advance text: 


Remarks to business leaders in Cincinnati, 
OH 


Released October 4 


Advance text: 

Remarks announcing bipartisan congres- 
sional support of proposed balanced budget 
and emergency deficit control legislation 


Fact sheet: 
Proposed balanced budget and emergency 
deficit control legislation 


Advance text: 

Remarks at a fundraising luncheon for the 
New Jersey State Republican Party in Par- 
sippany 


Statement: 

Employment figures for September—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved September 27 } 


SJ. Res. 186 / Public Law 99-100 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
September 23, 1985, through September 
29, 1985, as “National Historically Black 
Colleges Week”. 


HJ. Res. 218 / Public Law 99-101 

A joint resolution to designate the week be- 
ginning September 15, 1985, as “National 
Dental Hygiene Week”. 


HJ. Res. 229 / Public Law 99-102 

A joint resolution designating the week be- 
ginning September 22, 1985, as “National 
Adult Day Care Center Week”. 


Approved September 30 


HJ. Res. 388 / Public Law 99-103 

A joint resolution making continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1986, and for 
other purposes. 


S. 1514 / Public Law 99-104 

An act to approve the Interstate Cost Esti- 
mate and Interstate Substitute Cost Esti- 
mate. 


S. 817 / Public Law 99-105 

An act to authorize appropriations under 
the Earthquake Hazards Reduction Act of 
1977 for fiscal years 1986 and 1987, and for 
other purposes. 


SJ. Res. 127 / Public Law 99-106 

A joint resolution to grant the consent of 
Congress to certain additional powers con- 
ferred upon the Bi-State Development 
Agency by the States of Missouri and Illi- 
nois. 


1 These acts were not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved September 30—Continued 
H.R. 3452 / Public Law 99-107 
“Emergency Extension Act of 1985”. 


S. 1671 / Public Law 99-108 

An act to amend title 38, United States 
Code, to provide interim extensions of the 
authority of the Veterans’ Administration to 
operate a regional office in the Republic of 
the Philippines, to contract for hospital care 
and outpatient services in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, and to contract for treat- 
ment and rehabilitation services for alcohol 
and drug dependence and abuse disabilities; 
and to amend the Emergency Veterans’ Job 
Training Act of 1983 to extend the period 
for entering into training under such Act. 


H.R. 3414 / Public Law 99-109 

An act to provide that the authority to es- 
tablish and administer flexible and com- 
pressed work schedules for Federal Govern- 
ment employees be extended through Octo- 
ber 31, 1985. 


Approved October 1 


HJ. Res. 299 / Public Law 99-110 

A joint resolution recognizing the accom- 
plishments over the past 50 years resulting 
from the passage of the Historic Sites Act of 
1935, one of this Nation’s landmark preser- 
vation laws. 


HJ. Res. 305 / Public Law 99-111 
A joint resolution to recognize both Peace 
Corps volunteers and the Peace Corps on 


the Agency’s twenty-fifth anniversary, 
1985-86. 


S.J. Res. 67 / Public Law 99-112 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
October 6, 1985, through October 12, 1985, 
as “Mental Illness Awareness Week”. 


SJ. Res. 111 / Public Law 99-113 

A joint resolution to designate the month of 
October 1985 as “National Spina Bifida 
Month”. 


H.R. 3454 / Public Law 99-114 
An act to extend temporarily certain provi- 
sions of law. 





Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved October 4 


HJ. Res. 287 / Public Law 99-115 


A joint resolution to designate October 1985 
as “Learning Disabilities Awareness Month”. 


HJ. Res. 394 / Public Law 99-116 
A joint resolution reaffirming our historic 
solidarity with the people of Mexico follow- 


ing the devastating earthquake of Septem- 
ber 19, 1985. 
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